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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Debate on the Second Reading of the Franchise Bill was 

continued yesterday week by Sir Richard Cross, in a speech 
of studied conciliation, in which Sir Richard complimented Mr. 
Gladstone on the tone of his speech, approved of all the indica- 
tions he had given concerning the character of the Redistri- 
bution Bill,—especially the separate representation of what 
might be called rural “ pursuits,’—and only lamented that 
nothing was said about the principle of minority representation. 
Sir Richard Cross, it is evident, is quite opposed to the Tory- 
Democratic demand for an approximation towards equal 
electoral districts, and wants to have a Bill drawn on the lines 
indicated by Mr. Gladstone. Sir Charles Dilke, who spoke 
next, reaffirmed all Mr. Gladstone’s offers, and emphatically 
promised that, if full information could be given to the Oppo- 
sition concerning the character of the Redistribution scheme 











_ without endangering the Franchise Bill, that information 


should be given. He, too, though hinting his own dislike to 
any artificial separation of rural from urban “ pursuits,” 
indicated his willingness to waive his scruples for the great 
benefit of a large extension of the representative principle. 


Then arose Lord Randolph Churchill, who devoted the greater 
part of his speech to a most violent flagellation of Mr. Gorst, 
for the excellent manifesto of the night previous; but he con- 
cluded by exhorting the Government to present to Parliament 
a Redistribution Bill founded chiefly on the principle of popu- 
lation and an approximate equalisation of electoral districts. 
Of the other Conservative speeches, Mr. Gibson’s was much 
more hostile in tone; while Mr. Chaplin’s was, as usual, full of 
bitterness and animosity. Mr. Goschen attempted to show the 
Conservative Party that they would do well to close with the 
Prime Minister’s overtures, and, by putting the Franchise Bill 
beyond danger, to place the House of Commons in a position to 
proceed with the Redistribution Bill. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
however, gave no sign of any disposition to advise his 
party in the Upper House to proceed with the Franchise 
Bill, without having been previously satisfied with the 
contents of the Redistribution Bill, and he declined to give 
any information as to what kind of a Redistribution Bill 
his party desired. Lord Hartington, in summing-up the 
debate, showed that the Conservatives demanded satisfac- 
tion as to the contents of a measure concerning which their 
own wishes were altogether divided, Sir Richard Cross desiring 
one kind of measure, and Lord Randolph Churchill clamouring 
for one of a totally different character; and remarked that if 
the Government had already formulated its Redistribution Bill, 
that Bill would certainly have been made the excuse by one or 
other section of the Conservative Party for an indefinite delay of 
the Franchise Bill. The division showed, for the Second Reading 
372, against 232,—majority, 140, in a House numbering, with 
the Speaker and four tellers, 609 Members. 


On Saturday, however, came the declaration of the poll for 








Lord William Compton. As in 1880 the leading Conservative, 
Sir J. Eardley-Wilmot, beat the Liberal, Mr. Leigh (who 
obtained the second seat), by only 114 votes, the Conservatives 
have a fair right to be elated by their victory. And elated they 
certainly are up to that point at which sober judgment becomes 
hardly possible. 


The result was at once seen in the changed tone of the House 
of Commons on Monday, when the House went into Committee 
on the Franchise Bill. Mr. J. Lowther rose at once to protest that 
no negotiations between the leaders of the front benches would 
satisfy the Conservative Party. They would be satisfied with 
nothing but a Redistribution Bill which should fully supplement 
the Franchise Bill, and do full justice to the Conservative view 
of reform. The talk of backstairs arrangements was idle and 
mis.eading; and he protested that Sir Richard Cross’s speech on 
the previous Friday had been grossly misunderstood. Mr. 
Gladstone rallied Mr. Lowther on his assumption of a sort 
of reserve power to disavow, even for absent Members 
like Sir Richard Cross, the meaning which their speeches 
had appeared to bear to all who were present at their 
delivery; and on this Sir Stafford Northcote declared that 
Sir Richard Cross’s overture had been of the nature of 
an obiter dictum, and that his party would stick to the last 
to the principle that the Franchise Bill ought not to pass with- 
out being accompanied by an adequate and satisfactory Redis- 
bution Bill. In short, the Conservative speeches in the discus- 
sion of Monday and the following day come to this,—that the 
Tory party repudiated entirely any disposition to recede from 
the position of last Session. Colonel Stanley’s clause, defer- 
ring the operation of the Franchise measure till after the passing 
of a Redistribution measure and Boundaries measure, was 
rejected by 194 votes, against 109; after which the Franchise 
Bill passed through Committee. 


On Tuesday, in discussing the Third Reading, there was another 
sharp little party skirmish. Mr. Goschen began the discussion 
by lamenting over the outbreak of contentiousness on the 
previous day, and recommending to both parties, in a tone of 
hortatory but despondent piety, the duty of coming to terms. 
Mr. Goschen, however, had his own ideas as to the terms to 
which he desired the Conservatives to agree. ‘They are not the 
terms desired by Lord Randolph Churchill, but the terms 
desired by Sir Richard Cross,—the terms to which, on the whole, 
the Government had shown a disposition to agree. Thereupon 
Lord John Manners delivered a most belligerent speech, declar- 
ing that the invitation to the Opposition to explain their views 
on Redistribution was like the invitation of the spider to the 
fly to walk into its parlour; and he quoted from the “ Croker 
Papers,” just published, Sir Robert Peel’s declaration, in 1831, 
of his “ fixed determination ” to keep himself “ wholly unfettered 
in regard to any measure brought forward by the Government, 
and to decline all communication, direct or indirect, with the 
Government of the day.” 


To this Mr, Gladstone replied with crushing force, that Sir 
Robert Peel had declined all communication with the Government 
in 1831 on the very excellent ground that he was opposed to 
Parliamentary Reform, and was determined to be responsible for 
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no plan of Parliamentary Reform. Now, asked Mr. Gladstone, 
do the party opposite regard that precedent as really applicable 
to their case? Do they refuse all communication with Ministers 
on this subject, because there is no form of Redistribution for 
which, under any circumstances, they would choose to be 
responsible? If so, they are right in following Sir Robert 
Peel’s example. But then by their own declarations they have 
vehemently repudiated such an assumption as that. What 
they have really said is just the opposite, is something like 
this:—‘I agree with you in your objects; I am as ready as you 
are to pass a Reform Bill; I wish to consider in a fair and 
candid spirit every object which I conceive to be of doubtful 
advantage.” And nevertheless, after professions such as these,— 
professions the very opposite of Sir Robert Peel’s,—they add, 
“but I will hold no communications with you.” Again, what 
were the consequences of Sir Robert Peel’s action ? “The passing 
of Reform, and the utter humiliation of the House of Lords.” 
Was that such a very encouraging precedent for gentlemen, 
who, without Sir Robert Peel’s logical and moral justification, 
proposed to themselves to follow in Sir Robert Peel’s footsteps ? 


After this Sir Richard Cross did his best to explain away the 
tone of his Friday’s speech, and to accommodate it to Mr. 
Lowther’s views; and, after a short conversation, the Franchise 
Bill was read a third time without a division and sent up to 
the House of Lords. Little hope is now entertained of any 
concession by the Conservative leaders. The Bill will be read a 
second time in the House of Lords next week. Then on going 
into Committee, some resolution postponing its action till after 
the passing of a Redistribution Bill will be proposed; and if 
Lord Salisbury’s advice is followed by the bulk of the Tory 
Party,—and here is the doubtful point,—the Government will 
be defeated, and war between the Commons and the Lords will 
be declared. 


The Lord Mayor’s Show this year was unusually magnificent, 
Mr. Nottage utilising the scenic capabilities involved in our 
Asiatic position. Asia always looks well on a stage or in a 
procession, and elephants with howdahs and camels caparisoned 
are more picturesque than any European figures. The crowd 
which gathered to see the display was enormous, and, as 
usual, was thoroughly good-tempered and obedient. It is said 
this may be the last of these shows; but that is by no 
means certain. The people like any display which lends 
colour for a moment to monotonous lives; and men anxious 
for high civic office will be quite willing to conciliate them 
with processions which, after all, do not cost extravagant 
sums of money. Our dread would be, if London were united, 
that after a while we should have too many féte-days,—too 
much rivalry in efforts to amuse the populace rather than too 
little. One has heard of striking and costly processions in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr, Gladstone did not attend the Lord Mayor's banquet at the 
Guildhall on Monday, having to pilot the Franchise Bill through 
Committee ; but most of the remaining Cabinet Ministers were 
present, and three made interesting speeches. Lord North- 
brook, for example, stated that he found a general consensus of 
opinion as to three points connected with the Navy, namely, 
that we should steadily increase the number of ironclads, that 
we should build more swift cruisers for the protection of com- 
merce, and that we should attend more to the speed of the 
smaller Queen’s ships. The Admiralty were attending to those 
points, and were determined to maintain “the supremacy ” of 
her Majesty’s Navy. Lord Selborne recorded his strong opinion 
in favour of a Second Chamber of some kind; and Lord Gran- 
ville, while saying ditto on that point, took the opportunity to 
assure France of his entire friendliness and willingness to 
mediate with China upon “ well-defined conditions ;” to 
assure Germany that this country, possessing the cream of 
the world ready for colonisation, had no jealousy of her projects ; 
and to assure Great Britain that Lord Northbrook had brought 
back much information from Egypt, though he could not fore- 
shadow his report. He denied also that the Foreign Office had 
failed in making Commercial Treaties, as we were now dealing 
with France under “the most-favonred-nation clause,” and had 
arranged a modus vivendi with Spain, pending a new Treaty. 
In regard to the Nile Expedition, all Ministers, including Lord 
Hartington, admitted a certain anxiety, but hoped for success, 
and this without further hostilities with Arabs, “with whom we 
have no quarrel.” 


Lord Kimberley’s opinion on a crisis is often worth atten- 








tion. He does not refine, he is perfectly good-humour. 
he is not the least of an alarmist. His brother Peers, therefore 
might do worse than listen to the opinion which he gave at the 
Colston festival at Bristol on Thursday. He repudiated bs 
idea of using menace,—mentioning, though, that he individual} 
would much rather “play to the larger audience ;’—pyt hell 
that an institution like the Lords could not be useful if it made 
itself the instrument of a party. That House was permanent. 
and if the will of its majority were always to have effect 
it could not discharge its functions. It must regard in 
only the opinions of its own Members, but those of th 
House of Commons and of the country at large. That ig the 
truth which the Duke of Wellington never forgot, and which 
Lord Salisbury never remembers, and the neglect of which has 
produced the present agitation. The House, over-mastered by 
one strong will, has become a branch of the Tory Executive, anj 
cannot, therefore, when Tories are not in power, perform any 
independent function at all. Whenever it allows any Libera) 
measure to pass, the majority of its members are taught to 
think they are neglecting their duties, and Liberal Government 
becomes practically impossible. There is, under such circum. 
stances, no working Legislature in existence. 


ed, an} 


Lord Carnarvon, on Thursday, brought up the question of 
fortifying the great coaling-stations, in a speech which, though 
moderate in temper, and full of knowledge, was really an 
accusation against the Government of gross neglect. He 
admitted that something was to be done, but believed that the 
expenditure proposed was inadequate, and that in practice little 
or nothing would be finished. He wanted more stations fortified 
and heavier guns. Lord Northbrook replied in a temperate 
speech, the recurring burden of which was that Simon’s Bay 
should be fortified, at once, and sufficiently, and Aden and 
Singapore a little more slowly. A sum of £200,000 will also be 
spent on minor coaling stations; but as regards these, the 
Admiralty relies a good deal on submarine mines and torpedo. 
boats, and also, of course, upon the feet. The total outlay will 
be £900,000. The adequacy of the sum to be asked for is, of 
course, matter for experts; but we should think if Hong Kong 
were added to the list of places to be fortified at onee, 
the public would be contented. We should then have safe 
stocks of coal at intervals all the way from London to 
the Far East, the stations being Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, 
Aden, Calcutta,—an impregnable depot, with a limitless supply, 
—Singapore, and Hong Kong. The stretches of sea are a little 
too long, and Bombay is left in a defenceless condition ; but 
everything cannot be done at once. Simon’s Bay, which pro 
tects the alternative route to Asia, is the most important point; 
but we wish the whole work could be done ont of a detinite 
grant of money, to be expended by men sure of dismissal if the 
work were not properly completed. There is a want of business- 
like definiteness about some of these arrangements. 


The British effort to mediate between France and China hasas 
yet come to nothing, and, indeed, is reported to have been broken 
off. Lord Granville, it is said, demanded a preliminary agree- 
ment between the two Powers—“the well defined conditions” at 
which he hinted in his speech of Monday—which it was found 
impossible to arrange. The demand for an indemnity has been 
given up, but the Chinese statesmen are well aware of M. Ferry’s 
difficulties, and, as usual, consider time of no importance. They 
are pushing on defensive preparations as if they did not expect 
peace ; and according to the best accounts, though not the only 
accounts, are pressing the French sharply in Tonquin, where 
General Britre de I’Isle suffers greatly from the crowded com 
dition of his hospitals. The main obstacle to peace, how 
ever, is still M. Ferry’s Parliamentary position. He is 
afraid to face his electors except as a victor, after spending 
so much money, and cannot obtain a victory by mere neg 
tiation. 


The Liberals of Hackney have very wisely fixed on Professor 
Stuart—who contested with so much spirit the University of 
Cambridge against Mr. Raikes--as successor to Mr. Fawcett; 
and we heartily hope that he will be elected by an even greater 
majority than the Liberals obtained in 1880, though that majority 
was over 8,000. The present times, however, are even more 
critical. Mr. MacAlister, who is contesting the borough in the 
Conservative interest, is professedly going for a duty on cor. 
“ The farmers,” he said, “were taxed, and he would tax in the 
same way the food which came from abroad.” Mr. Lowther, 
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M.P., who spoke on Thursday night for Mr. MacAlister, assured 
the meeting that the Lords would in a few days throw out the 
Franchise Bill by a larger majority than that of last Session. 
Mr. Lowther, who is the stormy-petrel of the party, hardly 
knows what the Lords will do, but no doubt he does know what 
they will do if Lowtherism is to be the order of the day. Pro- 
fessor Stuart has been speaking with admirable force and 
lucidity, and Hackney ought to give him a majority of 10,000 
at least. 

Mr. Fawcett was buried in Trampington Churchyard on 
Monday amidst demonstrations of public mouruing which were 
at once unique and universal. The Heads of Cambridge 
Colleges, University professors and students, three members of 
the Cabinet, namely, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Home Secretary, and the President of the Local Government 
Board, many other members of the Government, a considerable 
number of Members of Parliament, and a large number of Post- 
Office officials, together with a considerable number of ladies who 
felt the deepest obligations to Mr. Fawcett for the line he had 
taken on the subject of Women’s Suffrage, followed his body to 
the grave. Flowersin masses were contributed from all portions 
of the kingdom, and the grief of a few was as deep as the regret 
of the many was sincere. It is not often that any public man’s 
death makes so great an impression. 





The vote of a million for the military expenses of the Nile 
Expedition was proposed on Thursday by Lord Hartington, 
and passed in a thin House by 73 to 17, the opposition 
being confined to Sir W. Lawson and Mr. Labouchere, 
supported by a few Irish Members. Lord Hartington ex- 
plained that the Nile route had been chosen as the cheapest; 
he hoped that the Expedition would return this winter, and 
he asserted that General Wolseley had instructions to establish a 
Government at Khartoum. The vote was a preliminary one; 
but he did not expect any such expenditure as was incurred for 
the Abyssinian Expedition. He thought the relief would be in 
time, though the latest direct information as to General Gordon’s 
position was only down to August 29th; and he denied the 
accuracy of M. Ferry’s statement to the French Cabinet that 
General Gordon had been shot on his way to Berber. Sir E. 
Baring thinks that report, though believed by the French 
Consul, 2 mere repetition of an old bazaar rumour, and says, if 
it were true, it must have reached Dongola. That remark is 
correct, unless the Mudir of Dongola did not choose that the 
truth should be made known till the Expedition had reached 
Khartoum; but Sir E. Baring must be able to judge of that 
oficial’s fidelity. The criticisms offered were of the most use- 
less kind, the only direct one being Sir W. Lawson’s, that 
General Gordon was not worth an expedition. What has that 
to do with the matter, if the country is bound to send one,— 
which is the universal decision. 


Lord Hartington also moved a vote of £750,000 for the 
Expedition to Bechuanaland, which will be stronger than was 
expected. In the discussion which followed, the critics confined 
themselves mainly to attacks on the vacillation of the Govern- 
ment; but Mr. Chamberlain came out in a somewhat new 
character. He said he believed that many Boers had mis- 
taken the action of the Government after the battle on 
Majuba Hill, and that whether under a false impression from 
that event or not, they had distinctly violated a Conven- 
tion which could not be set aside. We were, therefore, un- 
mistakably in the right; and although he would not defend 
Bechuanaland merely to protect the route to the interior of Africa, 
that being the business of the Cape Colony itself, he would pro- 
tect the Chiefs with whom we had made contracts. It was 
necessary to use irresistible force against the filibusters ; and he 
was satisfied that an adequate expedition would be more peace- 
ful and successful than a little one, and prevent the dispute 
from growing to larger dimensions. That is sound sense of a 
kind which Tories scarcely expect from Birmingham. They 
have an unintelligible fancy that business-men always like 
inefficiency in war. 

Our readers should notice an intimation, said to be official, 
that a strong French squadron has been ordered from Toulon to 
Tangiers. M. Ferry has not given up his design upon Morocco, 
and if he is obliged to retire from China, will recommence opera- 
tions in a place where gain would be more visible. In the interests 
of the world, we hope Morocco may be conquered; but the 
French will have a serious quarrel to settle with the Spaniards, 
who regard Morocco as their own reversionary estate. 


The catastrophe which appeared to be approaching in Skye 
has, it would seem, been averted. The poor crofters there, more 
especially upon the Glendale estate, and at Uig, have lost their 
grazing-lands, which have been let to large farmers, and declare 
themselves unable to live on their little holdings. Recently they 
rescued some of their body accused of violence, and made an 
agreement to drive out the police, if sent to restore order. It was 
necessary, therefore, to order Marines to the island; and as the 
crofters declared they should not land, a collision was expected, 
which might end in bloodshed. Owing, however, to the exer- 
tions of a Free-Church minister, the Rev. A. C. Macdonald, the 
idea of resistance was abandoned, the Marines have landed in 
peace, and the crofters will await the action of Government 
upon the Report of the Commission of Inquiry. The whole 
affair is most unfortunate. It was, of course, indispensable 
that the law should be carried out, if necessary, by force; but, 
at the same time, the crofters’ grievances are real, at least if 
hunger is a grievance, and Parliamentary action on their behalf 
is exceedingly slow. They will now have to wait another year 
before anything can be done, which to starving men seems 
an intolerable period. It is doubtful, too, if the Lords 
will pass any remedial Bill, as the crofters’ sufferings 
arise rather from an extreme use of the landlords’ rights than 
from any illegality of procedure. Their claim is hardly as good 
as that of the Irish tenants,—certainly not better,—-and the 
Lords resisted that. 


The Legislature of Jamaica has decided, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, that they have no desire for the federation of their 
island with Canada. That project, therefore, may be considered 
dropped, and it remains to secure for the Colonies access to the 
market of the United States. The Government of Washington 
is not unwilling to give this access, as the States only produce 
one-sixth of the sugar required for internal consumption ; but 
they are afraid of the sugar-growers, who form part of the great 
Protectionist league. They are, moreover, anxious to make a 
commercial treaty with Spain; and if they admit the produce 
both of Cuba and of the West India Islands, they will, as they 
anticipate, be flooded with tropical cheap sugar. It is probable 
that the recent Democratic victory will be favourable to the 
West Indies, as the present system is a reductio ad absurdum 
of Protection. The whole North and West are taxed in order 
that a comparatively small number of Southern planters may 
raise sugar upon soil not precisely fitted for it, and therefore 
unable to compete with the tropical islands, 





The Bishop of Lichfield has done an odd thing in giving out 
that he intends not to grant the licence to preach to curates who 
are only in Deacons’ Orders. Usually, we believe, the Deacons’ 
Orders only last for a year ; and during that year it is perhaps not 
very important to the congregations that lads fresh from College 
should be permitted to preach to them on the Christian life. 
But the Bishop should remember that this inhibition to preach 
will often prevent the Deacon from getting his “ title,” as it 
is called, at all. An incumbent often looks to the relief from 
preaching as one of the great reasons for having a curate; and 
if he is unable to obtain that relief from curates in Deacons’ 
Orders, he will often consent to employ only curates in 
Priests’ Orders, and then how will the Deacons get their title ? 
Dr. MacLagan is a good Bishop and a thoughtful man; 
but we can hardly think that, in the present state of 
opinion in the Church as to the conventional necessity for 
sermons, his action is well advised. For our own parts, we 
believe the Church would do better than it does if three-fifths 
of the sermons were never preached at all; or if printed ser- 
mons of known value, such as Dr. MacLagan is disposed to 
sanction, were preached instead of them. Nevertheless, congre- 
gations are Philistine, and hunger after what appears to have 
been composed expressly for their own advantage. 





There has been a sharp outbreak of cholera in Paris. On 
three successive days the deaths have been 98, 89, and 81; and 
though this shows a certain tendency to abate, which may be 
due to the cold weather, it is too likely that any return of the 
warm and muggy weather would be accompanied by a new 
accession of violence in the disease. Indeed, on Thursday 
there was again an increase in the deaths. Fresh cases, too, are 
reported from the South of France, probably in consequence of 
the outbreak in Paris. We must clearly be prepared to hear 
soon of Cholera in England, and be prepared also, we hope, not 
to run away from it, but to fight it with the proper weapons. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 1903. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BILL IN THE RAPIDS. 


“ UNCH’S ” striking picture of the tugging of the Fran- 

chise Bill up the Rapids, represents with what is, to some 
extent, an accidental fidelity, the varying features of the last 
few days of its history. It is certain that the picture could not 
have been designed after the debates of Monday and Tuesday ; 
and it is the debates of Monday and Tuesday, not the singularly 
prosperous fortunes of Friday week, which have caused the fresh 
excitement of which that picture is so happy an expression. 
On Friday week the Franchise Bill passed its second reading, 
not only by a greatly-increased majority as compared with last 
Session,—140 instead of 130, in a much fuller House,—bat 
amidst professions as honeyed, and salutations as benignant, 
from the Conservative side of the House, as the language 
of Ministers was-mild and radiant. The Scarborough 
election had told on the imaginations of honourable Members ; 
and peace was piously prophesied by Tory tongues, and heralded 
by Tory pledges. Unfortunately, however, for the prospects of 
peace, on Friday occurred the election for South Warwickshire, 
to fill the place of Mr. Leigh, who had met with a violent death in 
mountaineering in the Far West. Mr. Leigh, in 1880, had secured 
the second seat in South Warwickshire for the Liberal Party, 
in a contest in which he was beaten by only 114 votes by Sir 
John Eardley-Wilmot (Conservative), who came in at the head 
of the poll. On Friday the contest was renewed under very 
exciting circumstances, The question for the constituency 
was not only whether the farmers were willing to see their 
labourers enfranchised on like terms with themselves,—which 
they are not,—but whether they would like a little help in 
the shape of a fixed duty on foreign wheat,—which a good 
many of them undoubtedly would. On both questions the con- 
stituency gave averyemphatic reply. The narrow Tory majority 
of 114 swelled into the enormous majority of 1,176. In 
fact, the Tory candidate, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, polled 3,095 votes 
against only 1,919 given for the Liberal candidate, Lord William 
Compton. Here was meat and drink for Mr. Lowther. Not 
only had a great county victory been secured against the 
Liberal Government, but it had been secured on the Fair-trade 
lines, the lines on which he has for several years been preaching 
@ political gospel all his own. The effect was immediately 
seen in the House of Commons. In Committee on Monday 
night, Mr. Lowther raised the most vehement protest 
against any sort of surrender of the principle that the 
Franchise Bill and the Redistribution Bill should be firmly 
bound together. Sir Stafford Northcote was forced to the 
front to reaffirm his doctrine in language which his followers 
could not misunderstand. Sir Richard Cross, who was 
absent on Monday, and whose dulcet tones on Friday 
had been amongst the most remarkable of the omens 
of peace, was compelled on Tuesday evening virtually 
to unsay and explain away, in Mr. Lowther’s sense, his 
conciliatory words, Lord John Manners was so much 
excited by the occasion, that he quoted, as germane to 
the present attitude of the Tory party, Sir Robert Peel’s 
absolute refusal in 1831 to have anything to do with the 
designs of the Reform Ministry, whether by negotiation or 
compromise; and Mr. Gladstone had to remind him that 
Sir Robert Peel thought the whole policy of Reform utterly 
wrong, while the leaders of the existing Tory party profess to 
think the policy of Reform wholly right, if only Redistribu- 
tion can be accomplished on wise principles; and further, 
that the result of Sir Robert Peel’s refusal to compromise 
was that the Reform Bill was passed, and that the House 
of Lords was humiliated, which was hardly a good omen 
for No-surrender now. In fact, on Monday and Tuesday, 
the Tory Party, intoxicated by the success in South 
Warwickshire, seemed very near to the point of a relapse 
into those more genuine denunciations of Reform which they 
probably still utter in their sleep, directly the prudent counsels 
of the brain are silenced and the instincts of the heart pre- 
vail. Lord John Manners, at least, completely lost his head, 
when he referred himself to Sir Robert Peel’s authority as 
justification for a line of action to which the existing Tory 
leaders profess to be quite opposed, and which ended, more- 
over, in Sir Robert Peel’s case, in dismal disaster. But, in 
spite of all this barking, the Tory Party had no heart, after 
the great division of the previous Friday, for a division on 
the third reading; and the Franchise Bill passed its third 
reading on Tuesday night without a division, and goes up 
immediately to the Lords, 





i! 

The great question now is,—What will the Lords do? and 
what will the Government do if the Lords again hang- th 
Bill and wait to see how they like the Redistribati ‘ 
Bill? There is no doubt, we believe, that the Lords wil 
pass the second reading. And there is no doubt that if: 
the leaders have their way, the Lords will then del, 
further dealing with the Bill till they see the Redistribe 
tion scheme of the Government. In this state of thin 
of course, the underground negotiations are of the most busy 
and eager kind. The peace party among the Conservatives 4 
hither and thither entreating the Liberal Members to pay . 
attention “to Jim Lowther.” Let Mr. Gladstone oy} 
introduce his Redistribution Bill, they say, and then if jt H 
only tolerably fair, we shall see what a moderate party the Tories 
are, It will pass the House of Commons as a ship passes through 
the Suez Canal, rather than as a ship is lugged up the rapids 
of the Nile; and as for the Lords making any difficulty 
about a Redistribution Bill which has passed the Commons 
it is the idlest talk and rumour in the world to speak of it. The 
House of Lords, we are assured, neither can nor will meddle 
with a matter so exclusively the business of the House of 
Commons. The House of Lords will pass both Bills in the 
meekest frame of mind, and all our troubles will be at an end, 
Only, the first step is that Mr. Gladstone must assure the Con- 
servatives that no deadly attack on Conservative interests js 
being plotted in his Redistribution Bill. 


The Ministers reply that that is all very well, but that no 
pressure can screw out of the Conservatives any coherent 
account of what they intend to regard as a deadly attack 
on Conservative interests. Lord Randolph Churchill says 
one thing, Sir Richard Cross and Whigs like the Duke 
of Argyll and Mr. Goschen say a totally opposite 
thing, and nothing will induce Sir Stafford Northcote to say 
anything at all on the subject. Now, the House of Lords have 
always maintained that the production of the Redistribu. 
tion Bill, on which they insist, is not a mere form to be 
gone through as a token of good-will, but is essential to help 
them to make up their minds whether they will pass the 
Franchise Bill or not. If they do not like the Redistribution Bill 
they will not pass either Bill. And there is absolutely no clue to 
the problem what kind of Redistribution Bill these Tory Lords 
could or would like. So far as we can judge, we should say that 
there is no sort of Redistribution Bill which the Tories would 
take at the hands of the Liberals, Whatever Redistribution Bill 
the Liberals propose, that Bill the Tories will declare to be totally 
unfair to them, and will, moreover, believe to be totally 
unfair to them. Under these circumstances, we confess we 
see little hope of good in the production of any Redistribution 
Bill, and much prospect of harm if it be produced without 
firm reiteration of the purpose of the Government to regard 
any resolve of the Lords to make their acceptance of the 
Franchise Bill conditional on their approval of the Redis- 
tribution Bill, as a declaration of war, which will put an end to 
all terms between the two Houses. The firm contention 
of the Liberals is that on all the principles which were laid 
down by the Duke of Wellington, and by him consistently 
acted on, even during the great crisis of Free Trade, the 
decision of the House of Commons, on such a matter as the 
order of dealing with the Franchise and Redistribution Bills, 
ought to be accepted by the House of Lords without reserve; 
and that any resolution of the Upper House, to postpone dealing 
with the Franchise Bill till it can be satisfied as to the 
character of the other Bill, is strictly unconstitutional, and 
a new assumption of equality with the Representative Chamber 
that ought not to be tolerated. So thinking, we conceive 
that the Government should withhold or produce its Redistri- 
bution Bill according as it believes that either course will most 
tend to the passing of the Franchise Bill in the Lords. 
If Mr, Gladstone thinks that the Lords will be satisfied by the 
mere production of the Bill, and will then quietly pass the 
Franchise Bill, he will be right in laying the Redistribution 
scheme of the Government on the table of the House of 
Commons; if not, not. At present, however, there is no sign 
that such a step would have any satisfactory result, The 
South Warwickshire election appears to be destined to drive 
the Tories to their destruction,—to foster in them the idea 
that they are strong enough in the country to gain a great 
majority against the Liberals. It is a fatal idea. That under 
a Dissolution on the present franchise the Tories will gain, 
perhaps a score, perhaps even two score counties, is not unlikely. 
But they will lose even more heavily in the boroughs than they 
will gain in the counties. There is no cry to which the country 
will rise so enthusiastically as the cry of “ Away with the 
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rds!” And for this Lord Salisbury has himself 
par ea As things are, we are inclined to hope that 
Mr Gladstone will not produce his Redistribution Bill. It 
vill rather throw oil on the flames of party strife than in any 
degree allay them. Mr. Lowther and his friends would there- 
out suck no small advantage. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


JE are by no means too anxious that the Lords should pass 
W the Franchise Bill. The existence of their House in 
its present form has become inconsistent with the political 
methods of the time and with popular self-government ; the 
House cannot and will not aid in those reforms in municipal 

overnment and the tenure of land which the people demand ; 
and the struggle to suppress it cannot be postponed for 
more than a few years. As it must go, it had better 
go now, while men can still reason calmly ; while Mr. 
Gladstone is present with his moderating weight ; and while 
the country is preserved, by the all-pervading loyalty to 
the present Queen, from the otherwise inevitable rise of an 
avowedly Republican party. It is, therefore, from no party 
feeling, but rather with a wish that the Opposition may 
reject our counsel, that we once more point out to the more 
cautious and experienced followers of Lord Salisbury what 
it is their leader is inducing them to risk. We will 
ut the case, in the first instance, as favourably for 
them as possible. Lord Salisbury tells them that if they 
will but stand firm a Dissolution is inevitable, and probably a 
Dissolution advised by himself as Premier; and that such a 
Dissolution, with the present Franchise, will either yield the 
Tories a majority, or leave the Parnellites so powerful that a 
Coalition Government would be unavoidable. Let us accept 
that view, and then see what would happen. The Liberals 
thus defeated—not by the nation, but by 500 families—would, 
of course, inscribe the abolition of the Lords as the first article 
in their permanent programme ; and as the new Government 
must pass a Reform Bill, the second Dissolution in 1887, 
or at the latest 1888, would be an appeal to the new electors 
upon that issue. Do the quiet Peers really believe that, with 
Mr. Gladstone flung out of power by Peers alone, in spite of his 
majority, with the Liberals burning with enthusiasm and rage, 
and with the British Democracy for the first time in possession 
of absolute power, there can be any moral doubt as to the 
result? What are they relying on? The electors? Why, the 
majority against the Tories was increased by the agitation of 
the autumn against the Lords, and this with the present con- 
stituency. Redistribution? They surely must know in their 
hearts that this is an illusion; that the difference between 
town and country rests on the difference of Franchise only, and 
not on the difference between road and street ; and that, with 
the Franchise once made uniform, no conceivable plan of voting 
which would pass Parliament would produce a House in which 
Liberals had not for the present, and, till their great reforms 
are carried, an overwhelming majority. That majority would 
be pledged to a radical reform of the Upper House, which would 
involve either its suppression in favour of a single Chamber, 
restrained only by the power of penal dissolution, or a change 
which would be fatal to the hereditary principle, That is to say, 
in the very best event, the House of Lords would in three years 
cease to exist in its present form, and the smaller Peers would 
no longer exercise any influence upon the national politics, 
They would, as a powerful class, disappear from political life ; 
for though the greater Peers might enter the Commons, and 
individual Peers of ability certainly would, the average Peer 
who sought election would find himself in face of insuperable 
social jealousies, The squires would not vote for him, and the 
labourers would disbelieve in the possibility of his sympathising 
with them. Indeed, if the body of Peers seemed likely to enter 
the Commons, the Peerage itself would be in danger; for 
commoners, rather than be so overweighted by the factitious 
advantages of their rivals, would sweep away titles, and con- 
sent to some new Statute of Distributions. Each average 
Peer, we dare say, thinks himself above the average ; but there 
must be quiet, sensible men, who are aware that success at the 
hustings is not for them, and even classes of Peers with little 
confidence in their hold over the community. Take the 
Catholic Peers, for example, thirty-three in number. They 
would not be so much deposed as annihilated. No Catholic 
Peer could find a constituency in Great Britain; and the 
whole body must either retire from public life, or seek to 
obtain seats in Ireland as the humble and distrusted followers 
of Mr, Parnell, The social consequence of such men would be 





gone, and with it that chance of a political career which is dear 
to all men, even when they decide that the chance is not one 
they choose to use. The minor Peers would become what the 
Catholic gentry are,—wealthy persons, shut out from political 
careers by an immovable, if unjust, prepossession of the 
electors. 

This is the best prospect before the quiet Peers if they still 
follow their reckless leader, who thinks status without power 
not worth having, and who proclaimed in 1868, as Sir William 
Harcourt showed, that he thought it quite advisable on 
oceasion to advance to a point within twenty-four hours of 
revolution. But now just look at the worst that may happen. 
We will not speak of disorder, though there are districts like 
Staffordshire where disorder will be most difficult to avoid ; 
or of the anger slowly developing among the labourers 
though it is rising to a dangerous height, for such warnings 
are looked upon as menaces, and we have no intention of 
menacing ; but sensible Peers will at least allow that Mr. 
Gladstone’s fall—and unless he falls there will be no Dissolu- 
tion—might be followed by an outbreak of hot political feeling, 
of anger among the masses as of mon insulted, which would 
lead to a temporary ostracism of the entire caste, and the return 
of a really Radical Parliament, pledged up to the lips to 
abolish every institution which savoured of aristocracy, which 
would in its first Session sweep away the Lords, hereditary 
titles, primogeniture, settlement, the distinction between 
personalty and realty, part of the liberty of bequest, 
and every form of power not directly derived from popular 
election. Such a movement is perfectly possible if the 
fire once catches the prairie; for every one of these changes, 
except the second and the sixth, is already practically accepted 
by the people, and will in the slow English fashion gradually 
be registered in law. It is useless to argue, as so many Peers 
do, that such changes are impossible, because they would 
logically affect the claim to the Throne ; for the English people 
know well how to be illogical, and while Queen Victoria lives, 
and probably for a century afterwards, will never even 
consider whether the Throne, which they utterly dissociate 
in their minds from the aristocracy, is an anomaly or not. 
The changes are possible, and possible quickly, if the 
people are fairly irritated; and we would just ask quiet 
Peers if these are the changes they approve, if they 
seriously desire, in order to win a barren victory over 
Mr. Gladstone, and to support a dangerous, though bold 
and eloquent, leader, to run such heavy risks? Whoever 
may benefit by swift change, they at least will not. There is 
not, and there never has been, in history such a lot as theirs, 
one with so much ease, so much influence, so much deference, 
all enjoyed without danger, without exertion, and without fear 
of loss, on the simple tenure of agreement with the people 
when seriously moved. They need not even profess agree- 
ment, which might, no doubt—except in the case of the 
Catholic Peers, who have higher interests than their own to 
protect—involve a dereliction of principle; they have only not 
to oppose,—to stay away from the House, on the distinct oppor- 
tunist ground that further resistance is unwise. Populus locutus 
est. Are they prepared, rather than do this, to forfeit, or— 
for we will give them every advantage in argument they 
can fairly claim—gravely to endanger such a position as 
theirs? If they are, and that from motives they deem 
patriotic, we shall honour their resolution; but how badly 
they must read history! They will be contending for a 
shadow. The true fight ended in 1832, when the Lords 
receded before the nation. The battle between aristocracy 
and democracy—which, we fully admit, was, from their point 
of view, worth waging—was fought-out then; and all that 
remains is a retreat, which may be slow and honourable, or 
rapid and humiliating, but which can never stop. They must 
lose power, but they may keep status, if they are well 
advised, for some years yet, if only they will accept 
the condition, constantly impressed upon them by the Duke 
of Wellington,—the condition of not quarrelling with the 
House of Commons, If they, unlike the Sovereigns, prefer 
extinction to the appearance without the reality of power, so 
be it; that is far from a dishonourable choice; but let them 
at least understand clearly what it is they choose. He is no 
enemy, but a friend, who tells them clearly that the vote of 
next week will be a momentous one, that no demand once 
inscribed on the Liberal programme ever remains unrealised ; 
and that they are forcing men, who would gladly see them 
continue, to sum-up that demand in the two syllables which 
the householders, they may rely on it, will not alter— 





“ End ’em.” 
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MR. GOSCHEN’S INTERVENTION, 


R. GOSCHEN is developing a certain talent for a 
paternal treatment of the House of Commons. His 
speeches on Friday and Tuesday, like his speech to the Liberal 
Party at the Foreign Office meeting last Session, were emin- 
ently paternal; but the speeches of the last few days 
were great improvements on the Foreign-Office rehearsal 
of his new part. On the first attempt, he did not 
manage his now part well. It was hardly in good-taste 
to pose as the protector of the House of Lords against 
the just indignation of the Liberal Party. But his recent 
interventions in Parliament have been in perfectly good-taste, 
though hardly perhaps so efficient as we ourselves should 
have wished. When Edie Ochiltree has tried in vain to inter- 
vene between the duellists in “ The Antiquary,” he apostrophises 
them, if we remember rightly, as “ Bairns, bairns !—Madmen, 
I should say,” in his despair of doing any good. And Mr. 
Goschen’s entreaties changed with something of the same 
pathos from the tender earnestness of the Friday’s speech to 
the despairing warning of the Tuesday’s. He sees that, do 
what he will, he cannot part the combatants. Lord Salisbury, 
who is acting the part of Hector MacIntyre, is too hot-headed 
to be denied his revenge, until he falls by the bullet which he 
has brought upon himself; and though in the duel of the romance 
the person challenged might, and should, have declined the 
combat, it is not open to Mr. Gladstone to give way on a 
political principle of so much importance as the claim of a 
Representative Assembly, supported by the country, to override 
the pretensions of an Assembly that has not a single element 
of representative weight. Mr. Goschen was well aware that his 
entreaties could produce a good effect only by any impression 
they might make on the Conservative Party, and to the 
Conservative Party consequently he addressed them. To the 
Liberals, he was fatherly only in recommending them to 
acquiesce in Mr. Gladstone’s proposals,—the proposals of their 
true Leader,—and not to join hands with Lord Randolph 
Churchill. To the Conservatives, he could not give similar 
advice, for what their true Leader wished them to do he did 
not know. He only knew the principles which Sir Richard Cross 
appeared to favour, and with him he was quite agreed. But 
when Sir Richard Cross was explained by the Opposition 
Leader as having dropped only an obiter dictum, and when Sir 
Richard Cross himself humbly explained that he meant nothing 
which Mr. Lowther had not permitted him to mean, Mr. 
Goschen was aware that his entreaties would be of little use. 
It was hopeless for him to attempt to strengthen the weak 
hands and confirm the feeble knees of moderate Conservatives, 
who would not even stand by their own temperate counsels. 
Mr. Goschen, then, has failed, in spite of the benignant 
wisdom of his speeches. We cannot help suggesting to him 
that, though he has certainly selected the true Moderates on 
the Conservative side for his confidence, it may well be that 
he has been mistaken in supposing that these true Moderates 
really advocate the measures which would yield what would to 
him appear the best results, Mr. Goschen is all for holding by 
the historical constituencies, for ignoring the basis of population 
as the fundamental test of Redistribution so far as it can be 
decently ignored, for resisting any great concession to the 
equalisation of electoral districts; and he has found that the 
Conservatives who really agree with him, like Sir Richard Cross, 
have not the courage of theirconvictions, and will make no sacri- 
fice to help his conciliatory designs. Now, there is a party in 
the Conservative ranks which certainly has the courage, nay, 
the audacity,—we will not say of its convictions only, but 
even of its most temporary and fleeting opinions; and that 
party obviously exerts far more influence over the helmsman 
of the Opposition than any other. Lord Randolph Churchill 
does everything with a light heart. There is not a cause 
which he takes up, even though it be only at a moment's 
notice, that he does not somehow manage to force into promin- 
ence, His own judgment is a negative quality. His style of 
advocacy is the worst in the world. But still he does now 
and then, by virtue of his ardent desire to express public 
opinion, take up a really deep-rooted conviction; and 
when he does so, it cannot be denied that he does more 
for it than Moderate Conservatives ever contrive to do 
for their most cherished convictions. If Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s wish to take a very great step towards equal elec- 
toral districts is a wise one—and we admit that his having 
a lopted it isa very strong reason against its being a wise one— 
Lord Randolph will doayast deal more to bring the Conservatives 
round to it than ever Sir Stafford Northcote or Sir Richard Cross 








ita, 
will do to keep them straight. Now, we want to press on Mr 
Goschen the careful reconsideration in his own sagacious mind 
of the question whether or not this great step towards a greater 
subdivision of electoral districts and a greater equalisation, is 
not in reality Conservative, instead of being, as Mr, Goschen 
evidently at present thinks it, dangerously Radical. 

In the first place, it is clear that whatever is done in this direc. 
tion will give permanence to the proposed Redistribution measure, 
Tf scores of small electorates of places containing only a popu- 
lation of 10,000 are to stand side by side with electorates 
containing populations of 50,000, is it not certain that a ery 
will very soon rise again against the paradox of allowing the 
opinions of a constituency of 10,000 to neutralise entirely the 
opinions of a constituency of 50,000? And it is a good Con. 
servative argument for any settlement that it should have 
certain permanence about it, that it should not tend to give 
rise at once to a renewed agitation against the anomalies which 
it sanctions. | 

That, however, is but a small matter as compared with the 
real tendency of a large increase in the number of electorates, 
and of the allotment of but one Member to each electorate, to 
multiply largely the means which a minority has of ex. 
pressing its own convictions. It stands to reason that if 
you double the number of electorates, and halve the number 
of Members given to each electorate, you double the oppor. 
tunities of the minority for obtaining a fair hearing in the 
Legislature. It may be that when an electorate of 10,000 is 
divided into two of 5,000 each, a politician of the same 
party will be returned by both; but, if so, it can only be 
because in both districts alike that party is in the ascendant, 
If it should happen, as it often must, that party opinion is not 
equally distributed through both districts, they will probably 
return men of different politics; and so you will get the 
minority represented, without the slur of returning a repre- 
sentative of the party which has just been outvoted once, and can 
be outvoted again, in the very district for which the minority- 
Member is returned. Unquestionably, the further subdivision 
and greater equalisation of electoral districts does tend to the 
fair representation of minorities, and that in the only form in 
which the representatives they thus get can stand on a perfect 
equality with the representatives of the majority. 

Once more, is not Mr. Goschen, who feels so strongly the 
duty of giving due expression to the national and patriotic feel- 
ings of England, neglecting a considerable advantage, in dis- 
couraging the substitution of populous electorates for small 
electorates? Lord Beaconsfield had the merit of discovering 
that the great constituencies care a good deal more about 
matters of national sentiment than small constituencies ; and it 
was in this belief that he trusted when he embarked on his Jingo 
policy. Mr. Goschen is no Jingo. He is far too wise and sober 
for that. But caring as he does for the national sentiment, we 
wonder he should not see that he will decidedly advance the 
strength ‘of that cause in Parliament by sweeping away the 
minute constituencies and appealing to great electorates on 
all really national questions. We suggest these points to Mr. 
Goschen’s impartial mind, because we cannot help thinking 
that he might effect more if he would join hands with Mr. 
Forster in seconding the views so recently adopted by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, than he can ever do by appealing to the 
timid Conservatives who have no heart to stand up boldly for 
their own beliefs. 





THE APPROACH OF CHOLERA. 


HE appearance of the Cholera in Paris is almost as 
startling to Englishmen as it can be to Frenchmen. 

For Paris is, in the strictest sense of the word, our next-door 
neighbour. The intercourse it holds with London is so con- 
tinuous, the two cities are in so many respects one, that it 
seems hardly possible for Paris to suffer in this way without 
London suffering also. By whatever means the disease 1s 
communicated, those means are not likely to be inactive with 
three or four distinct routes in constant operation. It is 
commonly said that the season of the year is unfavourable to 
the development of the disease. But this theory rests on no 
very good foundation, and it seems to be upset by the fact of 
its appearance in Paris. During the hottest months of an 
exceptionally hot summer Paris kept the cholera at a 
distance. It has only revealed itself with the advent of 
the chills of autumn. It becomes us, therefore, to make 
such preparations as are admitted to be necessary without 
loss of time. Possibly the Sanitary Authorities may already 
have been quietly busy in this direction. A good deal can be 
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— . . . 
done in the way of preparation without making much show in 


the newspapers. But if nothing has yet been accomplished— 
and in too many cases we suspect that this is the true account 
of the matter—it may be some consolation to remember that 
winter is a better time for sanitary works than summer. When 
the dog-star rages drains are best left alone, lest we do but 
invite the evil we seek to avoid. No such objection holds 
now. What it is proposed to do can be done without 
Joss of time. The summer of 1884 has unfortunately made 
one of our weak points even weaker than it is in ordinary 
ears, When the water-supply is so short as it is in many 
arts of the country, it is impossible that ihe quality should 
not be worse than usual. The necessity of bringing water from a 
distance—a necessity which for months past has become normal 
in many English villages—does not encourage any very close in- 
spection of what isactually brought. However critical a man may 
be of his own well, he cannot be equally critical of other people’s; 
and when his own well has run dry, it is on other people’s 
that he has to depend. If we should happen to be on the 
threshold of a cycle of hot summers, the question of water 
supply will become invested with extraordinary importance. 

The difference between a Northern and a Southern popu- 
lation is forcibly illustrated by the conduct of the Parisians as 
compared with that of the inhabitants of Marseilles. There 
has been no panic, and as yet at least no sensational exodus. The 
theatres have been fuller than common ; and even in the quarters 
where the deaths have been most numerous, everything seems to 
goon much as usual. In this respect, the Parisians have only 
followed the tradition of their city. In previous outbreaks 
they have been excited, and their excitement has often taken 
a form of defiance rather than resignation. But they have 
not been frightened. They have shown no unwillingness to go 
about their ordinary business or to enjoy their ordinary amuse- 
ments. It may be that this is to be explained by the different 
views of death which seem to belong to a Northern and a 

Southern people. In the South, life yields more of positive 
enjoyment than it does inthe North. There is greater poverty 
probably, but the things which poverty has to forego are of 
less importance. The Southerner wants less food, and less 
fuel, and poorer shelter than the Northerner ; consequently he 
is able to face the prospect of falling short in any one of them 
with more indifference, The Northerner, when he sees nothing 
before him but a recurrent series of privations, may easily 
come to regard life as something scarcely worth the keeping. 
But the Southerner knows that so long as he can keep body 
and soul together it will be pleasant merely to bask in the 
sun; and of this cheap and easily-obtained luxury, cholera 
threatens to deprive him. Naturally, therefore, he is more 
alarmed at its approach than his fellow in the North; 
and when to this is added the tendency to put no restraint 
on emotion, which is characteristic of Southerners, we have 
the means of accounting for panics ready to our hand. 
As neither of these conditions exist in England, it would be 
inexcusable if, in the event of cholera making its appearance 
in this country, any disposition to undue alarm were visible 
among ourselves. If the well-to-do classes are careful not to 
set a bad example, there is no chance that panic will show 
itself among the poor. It is not easy for them to run away 
from cholera; and unless those who have full power to run 
away are seen to use it, those to whom it is difficult are not 
likely to think of it. Any such display of alarm on the part 
of the well-to-do classes would be the less excusable, that the 
danger they incur by remaining in the neighbourhood of 
cholera is exceedingly small. The ordinary means by which 
the disease is communicated are mostly within their control. 
They can take care that their drains are in good order, that 
their water-supply is protected from contamination, that dis- 
infectants are freely used wherever they can be of any service. 
When these precautions are duly taken, cholera becomes a far 
less dangerous disease than many of which we are accustomed 
to take no account. It would be strange if any one lost his 
head in the presence of an outbreak of cholera, who had kept 
it when diphtheria or typhoid-fever were common all around 
im. 

The enumeration of the securities against cholera enjoyed 
by the wealthier classes recalls the powerlessness of the poor 
to obtain similar safeguards for themselves. To the dweller 
in a London court it is a mockery to recommend investigation 
into the state of his drains or his water-supply. He has not 
the money which it would cost to put them into good order; 
and even if the money were given to him for the purpose, he 
would have no certainty of reaping the benefit. He is merely 
4 tenant-at-will of the fractional part of an ill-built house, 








and the drains and the cistern are common to him and his 
fellow-tenants. Drains and cisterns would be alike fouled by 
his neighbours as soon as they had been set to rights by 
himself. The question of guarding against cholera is only a 
part, therefore, of the larger question of the housing of the 
poor. If that could be settled with reasonable completeness 
and within a reasonable time, we might hear of the cholera at 
Paris with comparative indifference. Our sympathy for our 
neighbours would not be as it now is,—one word for them and 
two for ourselves. 

In one way, however, the near approach of cholera does put 
us in a better position for dealing with this pressing difficulty. 
So far as legislation is necessary, it is impossible to do much 
to hasten it. The Royal Commission must finish its inquiries 
and present its report; and by the time that this has become 
the foundation of a Bill, cholera may easily have slain its 
thousands. But apart from legislation, there is a field of 
unascertained extent open for administration, and though 
administration under this kind of pressure does not always 
become wiser, it very often becomes more active. It will be 
remembered that when the “ bitter cry” was first raised a 
year ago, it was asserted by more than one expert that there 
were Acts of Parliament enough in existence to do all 
that was wanted. The difficulty was that those whose 
duty it was to put these Acts into force left their duty undone. 
If this be true, the anticipation of cholera may do us a real 
service. It may wake up a great deal of sleeping energy, and 
it may frighten into acquiescence those who would otherwise 
set themselves to resisting this energy in all the many ways in 
which such resistance can be made effectual. When cholera 
may break out at any moment, care for others and care for 
ourselves can for the time join hands. We sincerely hope 
that this happy union will be abundantly fruitful. 





THE NEW PREMIERSHIP. 


F we were merely observers, interested in politics only from 
the historical point of view, and indifferent whether the 
people benefited or not, we should wish very strongly that 
Mr. Gladstone might ask the people to do something which 
they understood, but were sincerely unwilling to do, That 
would be a supreme test of the Premier’s personal ascendancy, 
and. would throw a flood of light upon one of the greatest ques- 
tions of our time,—the nature of the power which, unless all signs 
deceive all observers, the English people wish to delegate to 
their first representative, the holder of the Premiership. That 
they are disposed, consciously or unconsciously, to exalt this 
office, when held by a man they trust, to make more of it than 
has ever been made since 1688, to heap on it regard and responsi- 
bility, until *« the Government ” is almost lost in its Head, is, by 
the consent of both parties, now past question. The more rabid 
Tories talk of “ dictatorship,” the more sensible Tories of  per- 
sonal power ;” and Liberals do not deny that a “leadership” de- 
rived from the will of the people, and apart from qualities, does 
now, in fact, exist. The Tories say everything is Mr. Gladstone’s 
fault; and the Liberals, while denying roundly, and, as we 
think, truly, that he monopolises initiative, admit frankly that 
when the Premier interposes a decided veto it is very difficult 
to move forward. So great is his position, that, if Mr. Bage- 
hot were alive now, he would, we believe, modify his descrip- 
tion of the British Constitution—* the veiled Republic,” as he 
was accustomed to call it—and would say that, at all events 
occasionally, the government was carried on, not by a com- 
mittee called the Cabinet, but by a Premier and such a 
Committee. This modification, too, has existed through a 
considerable period of time. It is sixteen years, indeed we might 
say it is twenty-nine years, dating from Lord Palmerston’s 
sway—a large slice out of any man’s mature life—since the 
Premier, or leader of the Lower House, was indistinguishable 
from his colleagues. Throughout that time, a “ Person,” to 
use Cromwell’s phrase, has always been specially considered by 
the nation as the responsible instrument of its will, and has 
usually been also the avowed Head of the national Administra- 
tion. No historian would, we think, affect to doubt the faet, 
however he might interpret its meaning. It is not questioned 
about Lord Palmerston. Lord Malmesbury’s “ Memoirs” 
seem to us to prove it, in spite of many questionings, about 
Lord Derby. The Tories affirm it daily about Lord Beacons- 
field, and most Liberals assent; while as to Mr. Gladstone, 
the parties are unanimous, so that Mr. Chamberlain paints iz 
rose-colour precisely the scene which the Tories reproduce 
within a mourning border. Both equally admit that Mr. 
Gladstone governs. The recognition of the fact would 
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be perfect, and indeed assumed as a recognised datum of 
thought, were it not disturbed by a doubt, which no 
one completely solves, as to the nature of the separate 
power assigned to these leaders. Are their ascendancy 
and separate visibleness only results of popular liking and 
confidence in three men, or four men, who accidentally 
followed one another, or is there a permanent change in the 
drift of the Constitution? Will there always be somebody 
with a place in the British microcosm like that filled by 
Palmerston, Beaconsfield, or Gladstone, or will that semi- 
personal régime be regarded hereafter in our history as a sort 
of “ Age of the Antonines,” or a peculiarity of that Victorian 
Era which one day, no doubt, will be a separate space of 
historic time—the period during which the theory of mixed 
government most effectively prevailed ? 

We incline to believe, as we see Mr. Bryce, with his rich 
historic knowledge, also believes, that the drift is permanent, 
though it is not easy as yet to piece the evidence together, so 
much of it being explicable on other theories. Lord Palmer- 
ston stood at the parting of the ways, and was liked by both 
sides to a degree which must always be infrequent. The 
country recognised in Lord Beaconsfield, whether with liking 
cr distrust, “something daimonic,” a zigzag lightning of the 
brain which it did not find in itself, and was disposed to admire ; 
and that also will not be discovered in a leading statesman often. 
And Mr. Gladstone has a personal “ fascination,” in the elder and 
more accurate sense of that word, which fixes hostile as well 
as friendly eyes, and invests him with an interestingness which 
it is hard to describe accurately, but of which on Monday 
there was an odd but unmistakeable indication. Everybody 
was interested this year about the Guildhall banquet till it 
was known that the Premier would not attend, and then 
nobody cared any longer. The dinner was as great as ever, the 
guests were of first-class consequence, three of the speeches— 
Lord Granville’s, Lord Selborne’s, and Lord Northbrook’s— 
would often have been described as most important; but the 
central figure was away, and somehow, in national opinion, every- 
thing fell flat. It was like a great party summoned to meet 
Royalty, at which everybody attended except the Royal one. 
Nevertheless, the new position of a Premier is not wholly de- 
pendent on accident or national regard, though the latter, no 
doubt, seriously strengthens it. The country never quite knew 
what it expected of Lord Palmerston, except resolute foreign 
policy ; itobeyed Lord Beaconsfield without, as the result showed, 
completely trusting him ; and it allows Mr. Gladstone unchecked 
freedom in certain departments—for example, the management of 
the Egyptian Question—in which it doubts internally whether, 
on the whole, he manages successfully. There must be in that 
abstinence from interference an idea that the question is one 
for the Premier to settle,—an idea connected with the popular 
view of the office, and not of the man alone. “The Head 
of the Government must settle that,’ the householders 
think, and settle it as he judges best. We believe that this is 
the case; that there is a distinct wish to allow much leader- 
ship, and much free leadership, to the leader; and that 
although this inclination will be in future greatly intensified 
by popular affection, it will not be wholly dependent on it. 
The Premiership, as we think—except in the improbable or 
impossible case of its falling to distinctly inferior men—will 
remain for a long period an office widely separated from other 
high offices in the State, and possessing many of the self- 
derived attributes belonging, in earlier periods of history, to 
the kingship. The nation, in fact, we suspect is feeling, more 
especially in its lower strata, that old need and desire for 
making kings, for delegating much of its own sovereignty 
to an individual rather than a committee or a council, 
which has so profoundly affected the history of the 
world. It is fast becoming a democracy; and a democracy 
has a comprehension of individuals and an _ indifference 
to committees which an aristocracy does not share, the latter 
always feeling, what the democracy cannot feel, a latent fear, 
and, therefore, jealousy, of the aggrandised individual who, if he 
is ambitious, may appeal to the superior physical force of the 
plebs. There is no appeal from the democracy, save to God; 
and the democracy, therefore, trusts temporary control out of 
its own hands, as we see in the very striking instance of the 
American Presidency, with a readiness proportioned to its 
want of fear. It will not give up ultimate control, and 
will not, therefore, renew history by making kings; but it 
will, we conceive, go so far as to make the British Premier- 
ship an object of ambition far transcending the desire 
felt for any other office, and to invest it informally with 
very large powers, and with a hitherto unusual freedom of 





action, more especially on the points on which electors ap 
conscious of their own ignorance. The belief cannot be tested 
until the next vacancy in the Premiership; but that js ou: 
belief, and we do not know that it inspires us with oun 
apprehension. The nation will still be supreme, and there ; 
often something to be obtained from individual leadership that 
is not to be obtained from a committee whose members are 
necessarily inclined to compromise, and to a certain want of 
thoroughness in their work. No committee has, or can haya 
a genius ; and though a succession of leaders with genius is too 
much to hope for, still, if a political genius appears, it is not 
an evil that a place in which he can work without being tog 
much crushed, should be ready for him. The worst danger 
of course, is that of the democracy choosing the wrong man: 
but its instincts protect it pretty well, and we live in an age 
of criticism of public men, to which “the fierce light that 
beats upon a throne” is but a subdued illuminant. The 
“one-man power” in England must always, to a large extent 
be a power of veto; and with check after check dying away, 
we may live to be grateful that somebody trusted by the 
people is able to say with effect that, for his part, he is going 
in a different direction from the mass. We wish much to rule 
Egypt; but not so much as to blind us to the gain of the count 
in the existence of a commanding influence, before which the 
majority reconsiders itself, hesitates, and if the destinies 
permit,—which is not yet settled,—finally recedes. We expect 
to see historians, a few years hence, mark English time, as the 
Romans did, by the leadership of So-and-so; but do not 
expect to see them quote that innovation as a symptoin of 
the impending national decay. 





THE NILE EXPEDITION. 


iw is a little difficult to understand the langour of the 

public interest in the Nile Expedition. The politicians 
are interested, or say they are, for they talk about it as long 
as their audiences will allow. The journalists are interested, 
for they record every fact and rumour, and make elaborate 
attempts to explain accounts, which are, we venture to say, 
the dullest, the most fragmentary, and the least intelligible, 
ever received about any war since special correspondents were 
invented,—except, indeed, the accounts of the present French 
campaign in Tonquin. The Expedition itself is one of the 
most romantic ever attempted; it will, it is admitted, cost 
millions, though not so many as the Egyptian correspondents 
of the Times wish to make out ; and it causes such anxiety to 
the Departments that their chiefs, usually optimistic in public, 
on Monday spoke at the Guildhall with avowed hesitation, and 
a desire not to be too hopeful. There is, in fact, just that 
possibility of failure through treachery, which usually excites 
interest, and brings to the front the army of newspaper corre- 
spondents, who in most crises think that intelligence is con- 
fined to themselves alone. The public, however, remains 
indifferent, does not press its representatives to inquire, does 
not even complain of the one thing that justifies complaint,— 
the discreditable failure to obtain continuous intelligence from 
Khartoum. The Desert swarms with petty chiefs, who would 
skin themselves for a sovereign ; yet the Government, with the 
bottomless British purse to draw upon, allows itself to be 
put off with news two months old, and does not feel certain 
whether on October 5th General Gordon was alive or dead. Even 
party spirit seems asleep; and on Thursday Lord Hartington 
was allowed to make his statement to a House which was 
nearly empty, which did not comprise a single Minister of the 
Opposition Cabinet, and which, even when the “ division ” was 
taken, did not contain a hundred Members. Except some 
Irishmen, who voted for spitefulness’ sake, and a fanatic or 
two like Sir W. Lawson, nobody opposed; while the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry were as dull as it was well possible 
to be. Lord Hartington explained that the Nile route 
was preferred to the Suakim-Berber route because it was 
less costly, and repeated that, if it were possible, a 
Government should be set up at Khartoum; but he added 
little or nothing to previous knowledge, and offered no 
definite information as to the time at which the Expe- 
dition would terminate its work. The critics were even 
less instructive, and the whole discussion was far less ani- 
mated than many which occur upon the smallest details of 
Supply. 

It is said that the reason for this apathy is the absorption 
of the public mind in the Franchise dispute, and no doubt 
that is partly true; but there are other reasons beside, one— 





and the main one—being that the constituency now deliberately 
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leaves all such work to the Government, and, conscious of its 
own ignorance of detail, only asks for ultimate success, It 
does not criticise Lord Wolseley’s management because it 
js sensible; and, not knowing the facts, leaves the work, as 
it would leave a ship-launch, or the opening of a tunnel, or 
the government of a man-of-war, entirely in the hands of 
experts. The ship must not ground, the tunnel must not fall 
in, the man-of-war must not be sunk in a collision, or there 
will be trouble; but until something decisive occurs, the new 

ublic stands aside, interested or indifferent, but, in either 
case, silent and grave. It is not an unwise way of behaving, 
though it may on an occasion leave a Government dangerously 
free; and in this instance it can do no harm. Nothing can 
be attained by worrying Lord Wolseley. He has ample 
means, he has the strongest interest in success, and he 
is fighting his task with the stubbornness which alone can 
enable him to conquer. It is obvious enough where the difli- 
culty lies. Towing, and dragging, and poling, and pushing up 
the Nile for hundreds of miles, broken from time to time by 
dangerous rapids, a flotilla large enough to carry an army, is a 
horrid job, as bad as filling Chat Moss, and only to be accom- 
plished by dogged perseverance and a sort of patient repeti- 
tiveness—there is no such word, but there ought to be 
—which drives onlookers wild. There is a man_belong- 
ing to the Standard somewhere on the spot who is 
watching the process, and who positively. dances with im- 
patience, and telegraphs every day about some apparent 
hitch or another. Nevertheless, the work gets forward a little 
every week ; and although the original calculation was, as we 
conceive, and as we take Lord Hartington to admit, wrong by 
a month, still by December 15th the Expedition should be fairly 
off on a clear road to Khartoum, where General Gordon has sup- 
plies that will hold out to February. It is useless to be im- 
patient ; and we can see, if General Gordon is not killed by an 
accidental shot or other caase, only one reason for misgiving. 
Too much is in the power of the Mudir of Dongola, 
who is playing for the Sultanet of the Soudan, and may 
be the most faithful of mankind, but also may not. We do 
not like his failure, with his local knowledge, influence, and 
prospects, to know what is going on in Khartoum; and we 
like the statement of the Indian faquir, reported in the 
Standard of the 14th inst., still less. That statement is worth 
Lord Hartington’s perusal. An experienced Anglo-Indian 
* Political,” hearing that, would, we think, conclude that the 
faquir, moved by some curious sense of loyalty to the rulers 
of his own land, wished to give the white men a warning, 
without exactly betraying his co-religionists, and would pay to 
his statement grave attention. He maintains that all Dongola 
is secretly hostile to the Expedition, that the Mudir is allied 
to both parties, and that if any disaster occurred in the 
front, a rising behind the Expedition would convert it into a 
serious calamity. It is absolutely useless to worry about such 
things, which must be risked every day if Englishmen are to 
hold their position or do their work in Asia; but the more 
strongly Dongola is held when the Expedition has started, the 
more entirely faithful and obedient will every brown man be. 
We may, we think, rely on it that Lord Wolseley is too large 
a rat to be caught; but all the same, if by the arrival of 
the impossible, the Mahdi's agents should be in possession of 
Khartoum, the river betwixt that city and Dongola would be 
a most dangerously strong trap. 


MR. FAWCETT. 

ITH his grave scarcely closed, it is diflicult for 
those who knew Henry Fawcett well to write 

calmly of the remarkable qualities which he brought to 
bear both upon the conditions of his own life and upon 
public affairs, His strong, cheery presence is still with 
us; and it is difficult to realise that the friend so free of access, 
and so ready with words of warm interest and wise counsel, 
is silent and beyond our reach. Few men probably have at 
once inspired so warm an attachment in those about them, 
and attracted in so large a measure the good-feeling of the 
country. Men with a devoted following often have equally 
determined foes. On the other hand, there may be a wide- 
spread admiration for the able statesman without much affection 
for the man. In the case of Mr. Fawcett, the same qualities 
which gained the regard of the country held the affection of 
his friends, This was probably due to the fact that his most 
remarkable characteristics were those which we associate with 
the heart and will, rather than with the head. No one will 
question his possession of a singularly lucid intellect, of the 











ability to think-out a problem, and, what is perhaps more rare, 
to state the result and the process by which he had attained 
it in such a way as to impress his hearers with the simplicity 


of the whole matter. In this respect he had something of the 
same power which made the late Sir John Holker so convincing 
an advocate before a Jury, the power of speaking as one plain 
man would speak to another, of divesting an intricate question of 
all appearance of intricacy. This is an entirely different thing 
from talking-down to an audience, a practice in which Mr. 
Fawcett never indulged. No one, probably, has more uniformly 
maintained a high line of thought in his platform and after- 
dinner speeches. So thoroughly did he hate clap-trap, and 
the mere repetition of platitudes, that he seemed sometimes to 
err on the side of not utilising, for a cause he had at heart, a 
prevailing popular wave. In his last speech at Shore- 
ditch, for instance, he laid comparatively little stress upon 
the main question of the Franchise and the attitude of the 
Lords, but discussed at length proportional representation and 
the claims of women to be admitted to the Suffrage. But 
this peculiarity proceeded, not from any intellectual arro- 
gance, but from one of those traits of character which placed 
him apart from the majority of men. The breadth of his 
sympathy with his fellow-men prevented him from showing 
disrespect to an audience by merely repeating what others 
were everywhere saying, while that strain of chivalry which 
ran through his character, led him to select, for special 
comment, questions which were neglected by most of 
his political associates, or upon which the opinion of 
his party was not made up. If it were possible to 
sum-up such a character as Mr. Faweett’s, one would be 
inclined to say that, given a strong clear intellect, the key 
alike to his success in life and to the personal regard 
which he won, is to be found in his possession in a remark- 
able degree of two moral qualities,—fearlessness, or, perhaps, 
we might better say, hopefulness, and kindness of heart. 
How the first quality enabled him to overcome his blindness 
we all know. He believed a career was open to him, and he 
determined that no exertion on his part should be wanting to 
justify his belief. It is also common knowledge how the © 
same characteristic was exemplified in his early career in the 
House of Commons. Those who have had anything to do 
with the advocacy of questions lying outside party lines of 
discussion know how difficult it is to find private Members 
ready to push a case forwards at all hazards, in the teeth, 
perhaps, of the feeling of their own party, and without 
support from the other. Mr. Fawcett was deterred by none 
of these obstacles. When once convinced that popular 
interests were at stake, and that there was a practicable result 
to be achieved, he was deaf to all the stock entreaties not to 
waste the time of the Fouse, not to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, but to trust to well-meaning officialism to do all that 
could be done for his clients. What he accomplished for Open 
Spaces by his dauntless determination has recently been 
told in the Zimes, Much, if not all, of Epping Forest would 
have been lost had Mr. Fawcett flinched at the critical moment 
from forcing the facts upon the notice of Parliament. 
Thousands of acres of Commons would now be in private 
hands if he had grown tired of the thankless task of insisting 
on the discussion of a question for which very few cared. 
His action with reference to Indian affairs showed the same 
determination to compel Parliament to attend to a subject 
which he deemed of vital importance, even at the risk of 
being voted a bore and a crocheteer. In every case 
his action has been justified. The preservation of open 
spaces has become a popular cause ; and if Indian affairs still 
command the attention of a mere handful of Members, a 
feeling of responsibility for the millions under our rule is, 
nevertheless, springing up, and our enormous possession in the 
East is no longer regarded as a means of enriching a few 
Englishmen, 

Had, however, Mr. Fawcett’s intrepidity been unaccompanied 
by a broad human sympathy, not only would he never have 
achieved the results which have now to be recorded, but he 
would have failed to win that general regard which has lately 
been so strikingly manifested. Not only the causes which he 
selected for his intrepid championship, but the attitude which he 
assumed towards other questions of the day, are evidence of his 
kindliness of disposition and belief in the better side of human 
nature. He had no sympathy with legislation which had even the 
semblance of making life less enjoyable. He would never sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the mass of the population is to be 
dragooned into being temperate and well-conducted. Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding his keen desire to better the condition 
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of the poor and comparatively helpless,—the main-spring of his 
political action,—he was a consistent opponent of the principle 
of local option. The bent of his mind was thoroughly anti- 
ascetic. He was opposed to every attempt to take away any kind 
of enjoyment which did not produce hurtful results. This dis- 
position, together with his comparative carelessness about mere 
theory, made him a Conservative in recent University politics, 
opposed to the movement for attaching to the prizes of Uni- 
versity life conditions which in the interests of abstract learning 
would make such prizes less attractive. But it needed the prac- 
tical work of administration to bring out fuily the sympathetic 
side of Mr. Faweett’s character. His signal success at the Post 
Office was unquestionably due as much to the mode in which 
he did things as to the actual results achieved. Those who 
had the good-fortune to work under him are unanimous in 
their testimony to the minute unselfish considerateness which 
he showed in all his official relations. He would often spend 
a large fraction of a day in carefully listening to the opinions 
of those who were assisting him, weighing their arguments, 
and where he differed, endeavouring to convince them of the 
error which he detected. He would always, if possible, convert 
an official rather than over-rule him ; while, on the other hand, 
he invariably kept his mind completely open to the last moment 
to any consideration that could be urged against his own 
view. Thus it was that he was enabled to administer the Post 
Office in a spirit as far removed as possible from the bureau- 
cratic, and at the same time to carry with him the regard and 
support of his whole staff. The same qualities were shown in 
his relations to the outside world. No one ever received from 
him, and probably during his time scarcely any one received 
from the Department, a letter couched in that snubbing, 
superior-person tone in which the official mind is so apt to 
express itself. In answering questions in the House, he was 
always careful to enter into the position of his interrogator, 
and to satisfy him on the point upon which he wished satis- 
faction, even though it might be easier to ignore a difficulty by 
answering the question strictly to the letter. And when he 
had to oppose a demand, he did so in the most conciliatory 
manner, endeavouring, if possible, to explain the difficulties 
in the way, and thus to change his opponent into an ally 
and friend. Smart speeches he utterly abhorred; he was 
absolutely insensible to the attractions of those momentary 
triumphs which may be procured by exposing the folly 
or ignorance of an adversary, but which draw behind 
them a Nemesis of dislike and hostility. The conse- 
quence was that the Post Office enjoyed a rare popularity 
in the House during his administration ; and even the most 
bitter Irish Members would abstain from teasing questions, and 
would not block a Post Office Bill except under what they 
conceived the direst party necessity. The possession at once 
of two qualities so apparently opposite as intrepidity in an in- 
dependent Member and the power of conciliation in a Minister, 
is one of the most remarkable characteristics of the late Post- 
master-General, and was, undoubtedly, due as much to his wide 
sympathies and kindliness of heart as to his clear insight into 
what conduced to the attainment of practicable results as dis- 
tinguished from personal or party successes, 

This union of qualities, seldom found together, could not 
have failed to produce important effects in wider fields of 
labour, had Mr. Fawcett’s life and strength been spared. His 
Liberalism, as has been remarked, was of that robust type 
which regards as the main object of a statesman’s endeavours 
the giving all men fair-play, and, as far as possible, equal 
chances, and leaving them to work-out their own salvation. 
To everything in the nature of compulsion, to all schemes 
which proposed to benefit some persons at the ,expense of 
others, he was opposed. To every movement for making the 
conditions of life for all fairer and more favourable he was the 
warm friend,—no part of the Post-Office administration, for 
example, gave him greater pleasure than that relating to the 
Savings’ Bank and the various agencies for promoting thrift. 
In him the opposition to socialism was based upon a belief in 
human nature, a confidence that men are more likely to 
produce a stable, healthy society, if free scope is given to 
their natural activities, than if those who happen to be in 
power for the time are constantly trying to arrange things 
according to their fancy. If the basis of Liberalism is rightly 
described as confidence in the people, Mr. Fawcett was a 
Liberal of the truest shade. 

No good can be attained without some sacrifice ; and there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Faweett’s minute care to make 
things go smoothly, to disarm opposition, and to convert 
rather than overbear, produced a constant labour which, 








coupled with the onerous conditions under which he worked 
must severely have taxed the strength of any man, One may 
lament now that he did not husband his powers for future uge 
that he did not, after the terrible illness of 1882, give himself 
a greater measure of rest and relaxation. But it is easy to be 
wise after the event. The apostolic maxim, “ Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” was one which it 
was contrary to Mr, Fawcett’s nature to neglect. He lived 
and died in the service of his country ; and if the loss of his 
clear head and warm heart is a grievous one, his example 
we may hope, will help to maintain in our public life that 
high and noble spirit which are amongst the best possessions 
of a nation, and the loss or degradation of which appears to 
be the special danger of democracies, 








MR. FAWCETT’S HEROISM. 


. feeling which has been manifested by the great body of 

the English people of both parties, and of all social 

degrees, towards the late Mr. Fawcett, is thoroughly creditable 

to their character. It arises in part, no doubt, from respect 

for a most sincere and independent politician who, though 

ambitious, could adhere to his opinions in the teeth of popular 

distaste for them; and though a strong Radical, could, and did, 

resist with all his might that suppression of individualism which 

is for the moment the temptation of a party who see victory close 

at hand, if only they can adhere for a little while to an almost 

Prussian discipline. Something self-poised in Mr. Fawecett’s 

political character always struck, and strongly attracted, the 
average community. But the main sources of the popular 
feeling are undoubtedly sympathy with a misfortune which 

appeals in a special degree to the active and energetic, 
exciting in them a depth of pity rarely bestowed on any 
physical ailment not productive either of death or agony, 
and admiration of the courage with which the natural 
consequences of that misfortune were repelled. It was not 
merely that Mr. Fawcett endured those consequences with- 
out loss of heart or ulceration of spirit, in itself a great thing to 
do,—for, recollect, he was up to manhood a man of unusually 
clear sight; but that he faced them, fought them down, routed 
them, in a battle lasting through a quarter of a century. We 
feel tempted, as we consider his life, the work he did, and the 
conditions under which he did it, to use language which our 
readers might consider extravagant; but we will say most 
seriously that we hardly recall in history an instance of personal 
heroism,—heroism of the lofty, se:f-conquering kind,—to which it 
can be fittingly compared. If there is one to be found, it is in the 
life of some martyr who found no sacer vates, because he did not 
die of his torture; or in that of some prisoner, who, like Poerio, 
parted with the light of day for years for the sake of his country; 
and yet on his release, when his freedom was announced to him, 
could ask as his first question, “And Italy ?”? We all know 
what it is to be in the dark, and the hesitation, the uncertainty, 
the fear of action which comes over us like a cloud; but Mr. 
Fawcett, born and reared in the light to manhood, endured that 
darkness for years, and so compelled himself that amidst it he 
did all that men dare do in the light. He walked, he rode, 
he skated, he faced multitudes as boldly as any other 
man. Imagine what the roar of the Brighton mob must 
have been to him. We cannot even conceive of personal 
courage greater than that which enabled Mr. Fawcett to 
skate over the frozen marshes from Cambridge to Ely, and 
to endure for hours without shrinking, or indeed with enjoy- 
ment, that tremendous speed of movement over a floor that 
might be full of death-traps, of which he could see no trace. 
It is ali very well to say he was constitutionally brave, and of 
course he was, or he could not have attempted the feat at all; 
but courage of that surpassing kind is either, as the world has 
always believed—and as we incline to believe—a distinct virtue, 
implying, like the kindred capacity of martyrdom, inner noble- 
ness of soul, or it is a gift from above so rare and precious as of 
itself to constitute a claim to attention and regard. Courage is2 
fine quality, and the analytical thinkers are wrong in depre- 
ciating it; but in courage like this much is mixed that is in no way 
physical—perseverance, self-reliance, and resolve that the inner 
man should master the outer utterly. Heroes have failed when 
called on to risk assassination for years continuously, when sick, 
when sorry, or when tortured with nervous disquiet; but Mr. 
Fawcett faced a danger very similar in kind for twenty-sevet 
years, during which he did, and did thoroughly well, all the 
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work of a man who meant to be, and was, in the fore- 
front of the political battle. Realise to yourself what it is to 
pe a considerable figure in the House of Commons and to be 
gnable to leave the House without gratuitous help. There was 
more than courage in that life, explain it away as we will, and 
that more was heartily recognised, not only by the blind, who 
everywhere watched Mr. Fawcett’s career with pathetic eager- 
ness and sympathy, feeling him to be in so many ways their 
yepresentative, or rather, their ideal man, but by the whole 
seeing population, who could hardly enough admire the self- 
mastery patent to them whenever Mr. Faweeit presented him- 
self before a popular audience. The audiences saw, it must be 
remembered, that he was blind, not only from his wearing 
impervious spectacles, but from a pose of the head in 
speaking which somehow always told the listener that the 
speaker did not see. If we could all show such con- 
tinuous self-mastery, the major evils of the world would 
be half cured; and we are glad to believe that the people, if 
they cannot rise to it, can at least appreciate it as cordially as 
if the heroism displayed were of the kind that wins battles, or 
saves a household from the flames. There is gain for men in a 
reognition of that kind, larger and of.better worth than even 
the gain which accrues from recognition of the man competent 
to lead. 

It is difficult, at least to this writer, to write of courage like 
this—and we repeat we are not of those who hold even physical 
courage to be one of the lesser gifts—without considering for a 
moment whether the world, and especially the English world, 


which has caught half, rather than the whole, of the strong side | 


of Christianity, ever honours sufficiently the virtue most kindred 
to courage, the virtue of resignation. We do not fancy that it 
does, and think that in ignoring it, or passing it by as some- 
thing beautiful rather than strong, Englishmen lose sight of a 
grand and a permanent source of strength, not only in character, 
but in life. It is not in them, we fear, without much reflection, 
to comprehend the majesty to which resignation may rise; 
but it should be in them to see, as we believe all Asiatic con- 
verts to Christianity do see, how deep a reservoir of strength 
they pass by with their buckets unheeding. Resignation is 
not, as so many believe, and as preachers sometimes are apt to 
imply, submission only, but has in it, when it is genuine, besides 
submission, self-sacritice, self-compression—a very different thing, 
without which there were no martyrs—and courage, not indeed 
of Mr. Fawcett’s kind, but rising, it might be, even to the 
height of his. Suppose he had been of another type, incapable, 
from imaginativeness, of that ride upon iron runners, but yet, 
like Milton, capable of facing his misfortune calmly, and de- 
riving from it a clearer mental vision, and additional power 
for the intellectual work he was competent to do, would 
that have been a less noble form of resistance to the 
temptation to despair? It would have been a less useful 
one, and to Mr. Fawcett probably or certainly a less inspiriting 
one; but we cannot pronounce it to be less noble, or to involve 
for men of other natures and other types of strength less of the 
reality of virtus, which Europe, in its unconscious linguistic 
wisdom, has made to mean both manliness and goodness. The 
passive virtues do not suit our people; and it is profitless to 
tell them that they are often as manly as the attive ones, that 
to wait sitting is often the highest proof of courage, that to 
endure may require more fortitude than to fight, and that 
the men on the ‘Birkenhead’ equalled the men who rode 
at Balaclava; but it is well to remind them sometimes 
of abstract truths, and this is one,—that in the resignation 
which they only admire as they admire meekness, as a quality 
which it takes a revelation to make fully admirable, there is 
often present in full measure that quality of courage which 
they admire not by reflection, but by instinct. Take 
the courage out of resignation, and it is passive despair, or 
at best, only the submission which a convict may show upon 
the scaffold. There are duties to be done in the world, and 
continuous duties, which can be done only by virtue of a 
resignation that taxes courage almost as much as Mr. 
Faweett’s splendid battle with his destiny, though in so 
different a way. There is steel in the Christian virtues, 
though the Western world hardly sees it yet, and rather 
Sympathises with the Frank, who wished he had been 
on Gethsemane with his legions, than with the Christ who 
suffered, but did not summon them,—steel as strong as the 
iron which older poets would have said must have been in Mr. 
Paweett’s heart to enable him to achieve such a victory over 








Fate. He did achieve it, and the English people rightly count 
it to him for good; but in the very cordiality of oar acknow- 
ledgment that they are right, we are impelled to put in a 
word for the virtue which is in so many respects the same, yet 
which is so overlooked—which, indeed, among Englishmen is 
perhaps only perceived in its full greatness as one of the most 
masculine of all the virtues, by the blind, the crippled, and the 
very poor. “It is dogged as does it,” says Mr. Trollope’s 
bricklayer; and the doggedness which we esteem half a fault 
and half a virtue, talking as we do alike of “ dogged obstinacy ”” 
and “ dogged fidelity,” is often nothing but the resignation of 
the dull. 
DR. GEORGE MACDONALD ON HELL. 
R GEORGE MACDONALD, in the interesting preface 
which he has appended to the “ Letters from Hell,”* just 
translated into English from the German version of a Danish 
book,—originally published eighteen years ago,—expresses at 
least one conviction of great importance. It is the conviction 
that we make our own misery, after death,—our own future, as 
well as occasionally our own present, hell, “in unmaking our- 
selves.” Dr. MacDonald amplifies this terse and remarkable 
phrase, by explaining his meaning to be “ that men, in defacing 
the image-ot God in themselves, construct for themselves a world 
of horror and dismay ; that of the outer darkness, our own deeds 
and characters are the informing or inwardly creating cause; 
that if a man will not have God, he never can be rid of his 
weary and hateful self.” 

It would be hard to find a finer expression than that which 
we have quoted as Dr. MacDonald’s condensation of the process 
of moral disintegration, the “ unmaking of ourselves.” But is 
it always applicable to those who are really living in “the 
outer darkness’? No doubt it suggests a perfectly true account 
of all that can involve moral guilt, and of all that therefore 
entails moral despair. It is, however, only right to remember 
that that waking of man which is guilt in those who are the 
causes of it, is often really effected by ancestors, and not 
by the existing beiugs in whom its effect is now chiefly seen. 
One of the gravest of the difficulties in the ordinary teaching about 
the future state is the failure to distinguish between the condition 
of those who have been unmade by themselves, and those who have 
been unmade by the guilt of their forefathers. Our Lord, indeed, 
tells us that the distinction ought to be insisted on, that from 
those to whom little has been given little will be required, that it 
is only those who have known their Master’s will, and failed to do 
it, who will be beaten with many stripes, while those who have 
more or less unwittingly failed in doing it, will be beaten only with 
few. Still, that teaching has not been taken up as it ought to have 
been, for it involves the further teaching that the process of re- 
making in man what has been “ unmade” by the sins of his fore- 
fathers, and not by his own, will be much less painful and terrible 
than the process,—if ever it can be performed,—of remaking the 
image of God which it has been a man’s own doing to deface. This 
very book, which Dr. George MacDonald asks us to admire,— 
and which certainly deserves a certain amount of admiration 
for its occasional imaginative vigour and lurid intensity,— 
appears to draw no substantial difference at all between those 
who are expiating the sins of others, whose consequences they 
inherited, and those who are really expiating their own. Surely, if 
that “ unmaking ” of the divine image in which man was created, 
isthe doing not so much of the offspring, as of parents and parents’ 
parents,—if the atmosphere into which any being is born is one 
of moral evil, and the character inherited by that being is one 
almost specially adapted, as it were, for the assimilation of that 
moral evil,—then, though the apparent spiritual condition may be 
the same, the penalty ought not to be, and cannot be, the same, 
while God is just. Those who unmade the image of God in them- 
selves must be held responsible for having transmitted to others 
a nature in which that image was hardly recognisable. And no 
account of that evil condition into which the unclothed spirit falls, 
when it finds itself alien from God, and trying in vain to be satis- 
fied from itself, can be a reasonable one, unless it discriminates 
in the broadest way, not only between different degrees of in- 
capacity for seeing and loving God, but also between the different 
causes of that incapacity, some of them being absolutely in- 
voluntary, others wholly voluntary, and others, again, a com- 
pound of voluntary and involuntary elements. 

Dr. MacDonald’s main principle evidently is that the state 
of misery into which men fall when the interests of earth 
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are taken away, is not of God’s decreeing, but wholly of their 
own making, or rather unmaking; that God wills us all 
to live in him, and creates our nature so that its only perfect 
satisfaction is in him, as the Psalmist implied when he said, 
“All my fresh springs shall be in thce;” but that we un- 
make ourselves whenever we detach ourselves from these 
spiritual aims, and try to put other and smaller ends above 
the only aims for which it is possible to live always and 
with an ever-increasing volume of life. But is that assumption 
of the full responsibility of every mind, living in the outer dark- 
ness, for its own misery when it loses its hold of earth, true? 
Ts not the disintegrating process in which Dr. MacDonald truly 
regards guilt as consisting, begun for us all more or less in the 
evil tendencies we inherit, and more than begun,—well-nigh 
completed,—for some of those who are born into a world from 
which God seems almost to have disappeared ? Surely that is a 
kind of incapacity for true life which ought to involve far less 
misery to the individual who suffers from it, than an incapacity 
which he had himself freely made for himself; and yet it leaves 
him for the time in “ the outer darkness” all the same. This is 
why we cannot absolutely endorse Dr. MacDonald’s view that the 
state’in which man lives without God is always one of self- 
inflicted misery. It arises, more or less, surely, from the 
guilt of others, and not always from man’s own. And 
where it arises from the guilt of others, and not chiefly from the 
guilt of those who suffer from it, it must, we believe, be a very 
different kind of misery,—one much more easily removed, 
one much more permeable by divine grace,—than the incapacity 
which is strictly self-made. It is one of the dangers, as we 
think, of the new school of theology—which explains all misery 
as a natural state, and not as the consequence of divine judg- 
ment—that it does not distinguish between a naturally-inherited 
and a personally-incurred blindness to things spiritual. The 
naturally-inherited blindness must, if we are to believe fully in 
God’s justice, find another probation in the future state, 
a probation which it has never had in this. Of the per- 
sonally-incurred blindness, we could not say the same. We 
should judge of it even less hopefully than Dr. MacDonald. 
We might admit virtually Dr. MacDonald’s premiss that 
“it would be nothing less than injustice to punish in- 
finitely what was finitely committed ;” but we should deny 
that this assumption is involved in every theory of eternal 
suffering. No doubt, to justify unceasing suffering, you must 
assume unceasing guilt; you must hold that there is no divine 
barrier ever placed between the sinner and repentance; that if 
he does not turn away from his own evil heart with loathing, it 
is his own act; that he is always “ unmaking” himself, to use 
Dr. MacDonald’s expression, if he continues to cling to his 
own evil; and that so, and so only, he earns,—if he does earn,— 
unceasing suffering. But then, is not such a conception per- 
fectly justified by the experience of life? If any one ever 
voluntarily sinks further and further into evil, knowing what he 
is about, where is the evidence that he will ever turn back ? 
What happens for months may happen for years; what 
happens for years, may happen for centuries. It is essential, 
to the conception of the divine goodness and mercy, no doubt, 
to believe that God never leaves any one without some witness 
of himself, to believe that he will be to all eternity willing to 
receive the penitent. But where is the evidence that that which 
goes on in many hearts, in spite of that witness, for a lifetime, 
may not go on in some of them for ever ? 

The book to which Dr. MacDonald gives such praise, is a book 
of extremely unequal power, and parts of it are really vulgar 
and contemptible,—we allude especially to the passage as to the 
consultations of Satan with his granddam concerning the 
best means of destroying man’s soul. Its strength con- 
sists in the vivacity with which it represents the naked- 
ness and emptiness of the soul,—the emptiness of all desire, 
the nakedness of the miserable self,—in the condition to which 
death reduces the sinful heart. Its weakness consists in the 
absolute dead-level to which it appears to reduce all who 
are not saved by their faith in and love for Christ. Now, 
us we know perfectly well that the absence of that faith and 
love at the moment of death may be due to very different causes, 
and that some of these causes need not be moral causes at all, 
the reality of the writer’s thought is greatly injured by his very 
conventional view of this subject. Of course, there are many 
theologians who, with the author of this book, would not shrink 
from saying that souls often suffer eternally, and without 
hope of any alleviation, who have never done anything in this 











world for which they felt the sting of conscience. We can only 
say that if that be so, eternal suffering is unjustly awarded to 
those who have never had a chance of true salvation. Dr, 
MacDonald, of course, would be as eager to repudiate such g 
notion as we are; but even his teaching seems to make the 
suffering of the spiritual state too much of a xatwral conse. 
quence of alienation from God, instead of depending, as we 
maintain on our Lord’s principle that it must depend, on the 
causes of that alienation. Alienation from God must, no doubt, 
always involve either suffering, or the blankness of heart which 
is worse than suffering. But it does not, and cannot involve, in 
the case of those who have not themselves brought about that 
alienation, a suffering of the same kind as it involves when 
it comes as the consequence of voluntary sin. We hold that 
no theory of the final character of future sufferings can be 
just at all which does not give in the next life a genuine pro. 
bation to all who have not had it here,and which does not hold 
open, even for those who have had and have rejected it here, the 
power of repenting at any time, if at any time those who have so 
often refused to repent are willing to turn their back upon them. 
selves, and the evil into which they have been slowly hardening, 
Hell may be, and no doubt is, a state, and not a place; but it 
is a state which must differ infinitely in hopefulness or hopeless. 
ness, for every one who is conscious of it, according to the 
character of the moral antecedents which ushered in that state. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A WHIG AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—I should like, by your leave, to comment on the extra- 
ordinary and spiteful letter of Mr. H. R. Grenfell attacking Mr, 
Chamberlain, dated “ Brooks’s Club, November 10th.” ‘ He is 
reported,” says Mr. Grenfell, “I know not how truly, to have 
made a large fortune in a monopoly secured by most question- 
able dodges.”’ A malicious and wanton insinuation of this char- 
acter is a mean weapon to use in political warfare against any 
one, but when the insinuation is directed against a Cabinet 
Minister it is cowardly in an exceptional degree. Mr. Grenfell 
knows quite well that Mr. Chamberlain cannot condescend to 
reply to so pitiful and vague an accusation. But could not Mr. 
Grenfell, before he gave the slander whatever value a Brooks’s 
Club imprimatur can confer, have taken the trouble to 
ascertain whether these whispered accusations against the 
President of the Board of Trade were true? If it is 
worth his while and any part of bis business to repeat 
Tory slanders, it is still more his business to ascer- 
tain upon what foundation they rest. When definite 
charges are made against Mr. Chamberlain’s private com- 
mercial morality, it is comparatively easy for his friends, as 
I have more than once done, to crush them, and _ show their 
utter baselessness. A “society” rumour generally takes the 
shape of reference to an alleged circular with regard to 
monopoly in screws with which Mr. Chamberlain is said to 
be identified. This is a complete fabrication ; no such circular 
exists. Mr. Grenfell may not take my word for it, whether 
I sign in my ‘own name or by a mere professional designa- 
tion; but I enclose you that which will, I doubt not, convey 
to you, Mr. Editor, an assurance that I write the straight- 
forward truth. 

Mr. Chamberlain may console himself with the reflection that 
he is now being slandered as to his commercial life in almost 
precisely the same way that Mr. Bright was treated by the past 
or passing generation of Whigs and Tories. Brought up as 4 
Whig rather than a Liberal, I was well conversant with the 
whispered enormities of Mr. Bright in the carpet-trade, both 
towards rival manufacturers and his own work-people, and it 
was not until later years brought about a visit or two to Roch- 
dale that I was wholly disabused of early impressions. 

I marvel sometimes that the Tories, or Whigs of Mr. Grea- 
fell’s calibre, should be so dense as to believe these Chamberlain 
calumnies; for if there were truth in them, is it in the smallest 
degree probable that Mr. Chamberlain should have been so 
singularly honoured by his fellow-townsmen, both in Municipal 
and Parliamentary life? He has lived in Birmingham for 
thirty years, and there all the circumstances of his private and 
commercial life are thoroughly well known, and can be readily 
tested. 

Mr. George's vapouriugs on the Land Question were best of 
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all crushed by one of your contemporaries reminding him that | Spectator upon such examples as were then present for exhibition. 


the English had, after all, a lingering weakness in favour of the | Since that time there have been several additions to the col- 
Fighth Commandment. Mr. Grenfell needs reminding that the | lection, and quite lately there has arrived the Vatican copy of 
Lawgiver not only said “Thou shalt not steal,” but also “ Thou | the Venus of Knidos. 
shalt not slander.” —I am, &e., A Country Parson, | In publishing the cast as the original exists—that is, with the 
| arms restored in all the vulgarity of motive and execution 
THE SCARBOROUGH ELECTION. | peculiar to the Bernini School—Mr. Perry has let slip the oppor- 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] | tunity of giving to the public a type of excellence that is not 
Sin,—Many of those who took part in this contest can confirm enjoyed by the other copies of the same work, notably the Venus 
the accuracy of your conclusions. The Liberals found to their | from Munich, placed next to it. Without the arms, this statue 
cost at the municipal elections on the Saturday that the Con- | belongs to the class of “ unconscious nudities "—a singularly 
servative organisation was equal and, in some wards, superior | Small one. With them, it is only one more of those decorations 








to their own. Everything was against the Liberals on the 
Monday except, as you say, the importance of the issue at 
stake, and their determination to give effect to their convictions 
upon it. 

The walls of the town went into mourning, and the ladies of 
Scarborough into blue favours, for the supposed loss of General 
Gordon. The popular Peer of the place came to the aid of the 
local Baronet, and tradesmen were threatened with loss of custom, 
in spite of the Bribery and Corruption Act, if they persisted in 
voting against the Conservative candidate. Again, a borough 
that is proud of six centuries of Parliamentary representation is 
not naturally predisposed to the lopping-off processes of a new 
Reform Bill; and yet there was as much earnestness and heart 
amongst the Liberals at this bye-election, as at the great general 
election of 1880. Men left their trades and shops and came to 
Colonel Steble’s Committee-rooms for work, until it was im- 
possible to find work for them. The outside show was all on 


the other side; but the spirit that animated the Liberals won 


for Mr. Gladstone and his cause a genuine victory. 

South Warwickshire has returned a very different verdict, 
but if the North-country towns should be put to the test, there 
seem good reasons for believing that the example of Scarborough 
may be not only relied on, but considerably surpassed.—I am, 
Bir, &e., J. R. 


THE CROKER PAPERS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Sin,—The following extracts from two letters of Bishop Phill- 
potts, on Macaulay’s “ History of England,” may be read with 
interest and amusement :— 


Tue Bishop oF EXETER TO Mr, 
MacavLay (January 6th, 1849). 





“But your highest merit is your 
unequalled truthfulness. Biassed 
as you must be by your political 
reed, your party, and connec- 
tions, it is quite clear that you 
will never sacrifice the smallest 
particle of truth to those con- 
siderations.” 


Tue Bisnop or EXeTer To Me. 
Croker (April 13th, 1849). 





“The great point of all is that 
you have[in the Quarterly Review | 
decidedly fixed Mr. Macaulay’s 
position in the literary republic. He 
isagreat—a very great—historical 
novelist, and can never more be 
regarded in the severe character 
of an historian.” 





_ same effect.—I am, Sir, &c, 
4 


The first letter appears in “ Correspondence between the Bishop 
of Exeter and the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, in January, 
1849,” published by Murray, in 1860. The second letter is in 
“The Croker Papers,” Vol. III., p. 193.—Lam, Sir, &c., - 





OLD AGE. 
[To THE Eprtor OF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 

‘Sin,x—The leisure of old age is not of necessity to be dreaded by 
the toilers of to-day. “Ihave arrived now at the happiest time 
of life,” was the judgment deliberately pronounced upon his own 
old age by the poet Longfellow, speaking, not long before his 
death, to his friend, Mrs. Louise C. Moulton, who had gone to 
bid him good-bye on the eve of her sailing for England. The 
story of that last visit to the old man, as I heard it from her a 
day or two after her arrival here, impressed me much. She 
added that Longfellow was especially fond of children, loved to 
have them about him, and that he entered into the interests of 
the young as heartily as if they had been his own. That is the 
true secret, whether for men or women, of happiness in old age, 
Viz. the widening and falling away of the personal horizon, so 
that the interests of others, and especially of the young, become 
the leading ones, instead of one’s own. In the autobiography 
of J. S. Mill there is a remark, I think, of great weight, to the 
Mary C. Tasor. 





, THE GALLERY OF CASTS. 
|To THE Epitor OF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
§ir,—When the new Gallery of Casts was opened at South 
Ketigington in August last, a critical notice appeared in the 


| for Roman bath-houses whose monotony of style is so familiar 
| to us. 

| ‘The collection is intended to be a popular one; and it is only 
| students who can perform the subjective operation of lopping off 
| from the Venus the offending members, and so appreciating the 
| original conception of the artist. Why not perform the same 
objectively ?—I am, Sir, &c., e JY, 








POETRY. 





HENRY FAWCETT. 

O sTRENUOUS spirit, darkling hast thou shined ! 

O light unto thy country, who hast lent 

Eyes to the dim hope of the ignorant! 
Why the great form of Justice standeth blind 
Thou dost make plain. From thy immuréd mind 

Thou, as from prison-walls, thy voice hast sent 

Forceful for faculty’s enfranchisement, 
And free commérce of sympathies that bind 

Men into nations ; even thy harsh divorce 
From the familiar gossip of the eyes 

Moved thee to speed sweet human intercourse 
By art’s most swift and kindly embassies: 

So didst thou bless all life, thyself being free 

Of faction, that last bond of liberty. 

Noveinber 10th. 


ART 
——@———. 
MR. ERNEST GEORGE’S ETCHINGS.* 

TueERE is a distinction which is not always sufficiently borne in 
mind by the artist between subjects which are beautiful in 
themselves, and those which are beautiful in spite of them- 
selves—as, for instance, the curvature of a leaf and the line of 
a breaking wave, and the aspect of the same leaf when it is 
fallen and withered, or the lines of the same wave when they 
have been shattered upon a rocky shore. And especially in 
drawings of architecture is it necessary to keep this distinction 
in mind, since, if it be at all forgotten, the artist will almost 
inevitably attempt to combine these contradictory elements 
to mar the grace which he should preserve, by introducing 
hints of ruggedness and decay, and weaken the force of things 
which derive their beauty from their usefulness and their 
endurance, by covering them with the thin mantle of the 
picturesque. In other words, in the reproduction of things 
which are ugly, as in that of those which are beautiful, the 
chief charm consists in sincerity. lor we gain by that in each 
case the beauty which befits the subject, and if we dare to express 
with perfectly literal truth any series of facts which have a 
real connection with, and significance to the life of men, it is 
almost certain that we shall render them interesting, and in one 
sense beautiful, since the elements of art and beauty are so 
closely allied. 

These Etchings differ essentially, both in intention and execution, 
from the ordinary smart work of which the majority of these 
Art publications chiefly consist; and it is very necessary to 
dwell upon this point in order to get a clear idea of either their 
merits or their defects. For in this instance it is the spirit in 
which the work has been done which affords its chief value. 
There is certainly technical accomplishment of a very consider- 
able extent to be found here, for Mr. George, who is an architect 
by profession, has been etching, if our memory does not de- 
ceive us, for about twenty years; and it must be nearly that 
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* Etchings of Old London. By Ernest George. Published by the Fine Art 
Society. 
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period since Professor Ruskin first wrote in praise of the 
fidelity and the motive of his work. But the technical 
portion of the Etchings, though sure in its execution, and 
successfal in its manipulation, is not such as to be specially 
remarkable at the present day, and would scarcely bear com- 
parison with that of the best modern etchers. Sincere, no 
doubt, it is, and it must be added with equal certainty that it 
is dull. Dull, not from its lack of attainment to realise the 
author's intention, but dul! aw fond from the way in which its 
author has regarded his subject, and his lack of penetration 
into its more subtle qualities. This may seem to be a hard say- 
ing; but Mr. George will perhaps pardon us for noticing this 
deficiency, since it is one without which his work could hardly 
possess that purely recording quality which is the one above all 
others that he seeks to attain. That in these pictures of various 
parts of “ Old London” he has been enabled to give us the per- 
sonality, the determining point of character, as it were, in each 
individual place, is untrue, for in this the failure is complete. 

Wych Street might be Foubert’s Place, Westminster might 
be Limehouse, for aught of characteristic difference Mr. George 
has seen between them. The same kind of composition, the 
same arrangement of light and shade, the same simple relations 
of tone, are to be found in each and all of these scenes ; and in 
all, too, is to be found that species of drawing so specially suit- 
able to an architect’s profession, in which accuracy of line, and 
rightness of perspective play the most prominent parts; and 
nothing is conceded to grace, and little is left to the imagination, 
but all is put down piece by piece, with the result, that in the 
completed etching, no part is found to be especially pleasing, 
because no part has been preferred toany other. This is, in the 
main, true; but yet, in view “of the fierce light which beats 
upon a ”—critic, it can scarcely be left without qualification. 

For in one sense of the word, Mr. George does exercise his 
right of selection, and exercises it always in the same way. 
Where his light and shade would be most picturesque, there he 
puts it; where he wants a barge, or a waggon, or a figure, in 
they go; where he can increase the force of his main subject, 
by inserting cracks in the wall, broken panes of glass, ripples 
of water, scrabbly trees, and any such details, he avails himself 
of the chance. So that when we say he is purely recording, we 
must be understood to mean that his record is influenced by no 
sufficiently strong personal feeling, either imaginative or sym- 
pathetic, to in any way obscure his vision, or restrain his 
hand. His object is to make a picturesque record of the surface 
aspect of these old places, and in this he is very frequently 
successful. But it appears to us that, as far as etching is con- 
cerned, as distinguished from any other of theengraving processes, 
the work scarcely merits that high eulogiam which Professor 
Ruskin bestowed apon it. For in truth—and if the truth be 
hard, we cannot help it—if an etcher is not an artist to the tips 
of his fingers, he is nothing at all, and his work passes us by 
quite unheeded. It is just the one process in the whole world 
in which we can pardon every imperfection, save that of con- 
ventionality ; we do not care in an etching, how little the artist 
may express the whole character, and the innumerable details of 
any given scene, so long as he expresses vividly his impression of 
any single fact connected withit. In saying this, we are not seek- 
ing to draw any comparison between those who, like Méryon 
and Macbeth, seek to make a picture with the etching-needle, 
and those who, like Whistler and Haden, seek to drive home, 
with partial iutensity, some little fact of form, or effect of light 
and shade; but what we are driving at is this,—that either the one 
or the other must be sought before an etching can become, in the 
right sense of the word, an etching at all. Now, it is probably the 
case that Mr. Ruskin’s early opinion upon Mr. Ernest George’s 
work was due, in no inconsiderable measure to his opinion of 
the value of etching ‘‘as a blundering art.” Probably he 
thought, that a process which was in his eyes so imperfect was 
scarcely available for nobler uses than that of preserving with 
humble faithfulness, the aspect of ancient buildings and the 
decay ot neglected cathedrals; perhaps it was only that the 
Professor’s sympathies with modern art always ran in the direc- 
tion of that which sought to copy rather than to originate. In 
any case, leaving Mr. Ruskin’s opinion on one side, we may venture 
to assert that Mr. George’s work possesses neither that delicacy 
of draughtsmanship, that vividness of impression, nor that 
sabtle sense of what is most beautifal and characteristic in form, 
which constitute the chief merits of good etching. 

To parody the words of that unfortunate lady who, when 
being examined by a police magistrate, said, “I may have been 











ae 
unfortunate— but I have always been respectable ;”’ so we may sa 
of Mr. George’s drawings, that whatever may be their defects 
they are, at least, free from the charge of impropriety, and any 
recklessness of intention. He has been peculiarly unfortunate 
perhaps, in having published this work at the present time; for. 
in the face of such etchings of architecture as we have had during 
the last ten years from the Frenchman, Méryon, the Ameri. 
can, Whistler, and the German, Axel Haig, we can find little, jf 
anything, to praise in these Etchings save their honesty of inten. 
tion, their industry, and their sobriety. They are not insolent, 
hke Whistler; not morbid, like Meéryon; not stolid, in a 
stupendous fashion, like the vast plates which Herr Haig drops 
heavily upon the world, but— 

“ Along the cool sequester’d vale of life, 
They keep the noiseless tenour of their way.” 

Survivals from a bygone time, when the picturesque and the 
inoffensive formed the backbone of English art, these quiet pic. 
tures of Old London are suddenly turned adrift into our midst, 
muchas a well-brought-up lad, in clean blouse and nicely-brushed 
hair, is left by his mother amid the noisy urchins of a school, 
One looks at the lad, and wonders what will become of him; 
one looks at these Etchings, and wonders what will become of 
them. Perhaps, like the dog, who was said by his master to 
be good for rabbits, because every dog was good for something 
—and he had been tried at everything else in the world—they 
may find their use in some educational process with which we 
have not connected them. The “ pity of it” is that they are so 
good that it wanted but very little to render them valuable; 
and for the lack of that little they are nearly worthless. 

Any illustration of these general remarks is difficult either to 
render interesting or clearly comprehensible, in the absence of the 
etchings themselves ; but we will do our best to render two or 
three points clear to our readers, by a comparison of Mr, 
George’s work with that of other etchers who have treated the 
same or similar subjects. Look, for instance, at the etching of 
“ Old Battersea Bridge,” and compare it with Whistler's plate 
of the same subject. Notice how the American artist, with a 
quarter of the work, has preserved, not only the character of 
the strong, old timbers, their regular irregularities, their expres- 
sion of use and strength, even in decay, but has set the whole 
structure—bright, firm, and massive—in a clearly-expressed 
atmosphere. Turn to Mr. George’s work and notice how at 
least half the lines add nothing either to the expression or the 
delicacy of the drawing, but are put in merely to fill up— 
how the long series of timbers, through lack of their relative 
values, stand rather one over the other, than in long sequence of 
distance ;—how there are in this etching practically only two 
gradations of shadow and thickness of line,—the whole of the 
bridge being executed in one tone, and the whole of the distance 
in another, and the two different degrees of intensity running 
into each other withont gradation. ‘I'he difference between the 
works is so marked, as to be almost painful; and one is in danger 
of losing sight of Mr. George’s laborious and earnest accuracy, 
in view of the deficiency which his work shows, when contrasted 
with that of an artist who can really draw, not only correctly, 
but finely, who has not only mastered the process, but the spirit 
of etching. 

Take another instance. This time, let us compare Mr. George, 
not with work of a slight, rather snggestive nature, like that of 
Mr. Whistler's, but with etching which is even more laborious and 
elaborate than his own. The view of Limehouse is one of the 
very best of these etchings of “ Old London ;” probably it is the 
best. It represents a pile of old buildings, some muddy water, 
and a couple of big coal-barges, moored in front of the picture. 
It is very carefully drawn, and at first sight one is puzzled to 
account for its lack of interest. We see, however, after looking 
at it for a little while, that its veracity is—if we may use the 
expression—entirely on the outside. Very possibly these build- 
ings were all out of the straight, their walls foul, their plaster 
cracking, their timbers rotting in every direction; but certainly 
they were not, as Mr. George has got them, altogether jagged 
and broken down. Some parts, no doubt, stood still straight 
and firm, almost as when they were first built. There was 
not this wriform so-called picturesqueness, which makes. the 
etching look as if some one had gone over it with a fork, and 
scratched the houses, and scrabbled the water, and taken little 
bits out of the barges, and knocked a few ugly holes in the sky, 
and, in fact, treated every detail in the architecture, and every 
accident of nature, with general discourtesy. At all events, 
one says to oneself, those masts in the distance would have 
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stood up straight, and slim, and strong, against all this general 
dishevelment ; at all events, those ugly barges in the fore- 
ground would have cut with clear, black curve the broken 
iles of the houses, and the turbid eddies of the water; 
at all events, that flag-post on the “ Harbourmaster Inn” would 
not have been cut in two with a cannon-shot just before Mr. 
George began to etch. Of course, all these are small matters, 
or rather each of them is a small matter; but it is the sum of 
many small impressions like these which constitutes the im- 
pression which any work of art unconsciously produces. For 
though we cannot express fully in any instance what it is that 
renders a work of art supremely great, we can in nearly every 
instance find out, in work of secondary quality, that its de- 
ficiencies are due to the neglect or the falsification of matters of 
fact. Well, compare this etching in thought with the celebrated 
one of the “ Morgue,” by Charles Méryon. Leave entirely out 
of account for the moment the personal quality in each, and 
look simply at the difference between the way in which 
Méryon—(who, we must remember, is making a literal 
record of the place, just as Mr. George is doing)—draws 
a window, compared with that of the way the English 
artist does the same. It is scarcely possible to express this 
in words; but we may give some hint of our meaning by saying, 
if we were to meet one of M. Méryon’s windows in walking 
down Fleet Street, we could claim a personal acquaintance with 
it; we should be entitled to say “I think we’ve met before.” But 
in Mr. George’s work the broken prettiness of one casement is 
just the same as that of another; they are like private soldiers 
ona great field-day,—their pretty coat takes away their individual 
character. Just the same is it in such prosaic detail as that of 
the smoke, which is belching out of the chimney in the French 
etching, we feel that here it is thick, greasy, and heavy, the 
foul smoke of a great city tending to make everything as dark as 
itself; but the pretty little album-smoke of Mr. George’s “ Lime- 
house ” might come from a cottage chimney on a clear summer 
evening far away in the heart of the country: it has nothing 
ijn common with the life which surrounds it. Hundreds of such 
details,—literally hundreds,—might be picked out from these 
etchings ; but it would be merely useless repetition to give more 
than we have done. 








BOOKS. 
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DR. MOZLEY’S LETTERS.* 
Dr. Moztey was comparatively an unknown man till the 
publication of his masterly Dampton Lectuies—a compact piece 
of close reasoning which so prejudiced a critic as Professor 
Tyndall characterised as a “strong” book. By his Oxford 
friends he was indeed recognised, even in his undergraduate 
days, as a man of original mind, independent judgment, and 
great conscientiousness in surveying a question all round before 
he made up his mind about it. These qualities are conspicuous 
in his youthful articles in the British Critic, as well as in the 
productions of his ripe intellect and practised pen. There is 
nothing slovenly in the very earliest of his published efforts ; 
nothing superficial. It was all real work, the result of careful 
reading and patient thinking. But the world at large knew 
nothing of his anonymous articles; and even his books on 
Predestination and the Baptismal controversy, brimful as they 
are of intellectual power, appealed to, and were read by, a limited 
class of readers. It was not till the Bampton Lectures were 
published that he was generally recognised as one of the most 
powerful and original thinkers among living theologians. The 
originality and freshness of his mind were displayed in the 
University Sermons, published a short time before his death, 
even more than in his Bainpton Lectuies—sermons which have 
Suggested to others, as well as to Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Blachford, an amalgam of the sermons of Bishop Butler 
aud Cardinal Newman combined. Had Mozley’s delivery 
been equal to his matter, his tenure of the Chair of Divinity at 
Oxford would have been one of the events of the day. In 
au affectionate letter to him, when he was lying prostrate 
from the first stroke of paralysis from which he never recovered, 
De. Pusey says: “I often think of those young days of yours 
when you were in this house [he lived in Dr. Pusey’s house study- 
tng theology for some time after taking his degree]. Your 
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brain seemed to me the most active I had ever seen.” This 
activity of brain is conspicuous all through these letters, not 
excepting those written from school in his early teens. His 
school life was not happy. He was shy and awkward,— qualities 
which are apt to invite molestation from school-fellows. But 
worse than the teasing of schoolboys were the unfeeling jeers 
of the head-master and want of sympathy of the other masters. 
He gives an amusingly pathetic expression to his experience of 
school-life in a letter written to his sister before he was thirteen. 
“T often think,” he says, “ how much more agreeably youspend 
your time than I do mine, since I'm surrounded on every side 
by masters. So I think I may complain, in the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘Many men are come about me; fat bulls of Basan 
close mein on every side”... .. School-boys have very seldom 
much news to tell. Wehearjust as much about banks breaking 
and failures as if we were shut up in the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
When he was hardly out of his thirteenth year it was settled, on 
the recommendation of his brother Thomas,—himself destined 
to become a distinguished man of letters, but then an under- 
graduate at Oriel,—that James Mozley should compete for a 
Scholarship at Corpus. The letters which he wrote to his 
brother in view of that event are really remarkable for their 
thoughtfulness and literary merits. The competition came off 
when James Mozley was still three months short of fourteen, 
and he came out first in the examination, but did not get the 
scholarship on account of his extreme youth, as the scholarship 
would oblige him to go into residence almost immediately, and 
this was considered too serious a risk at his tender age. 
Eventually he went to Oriel, where his brother had meanwhile 
obtained a Fellowship, and there, too, his bad-luck pursued him. 
Those who knew his powers expected him to take a first class, and 
he only took a third. The explanation is partly given in a 
letter to himself from one of kis sisters—a charming letter- 
writer, by the way—and partly in a letter from him in reply. 
The sister writes :— 

“ Tt would have been an injustice to you not to feel very considerable 

disappointmert at first, because I think that both from your reading 
and natural abilities we had a right to expect more from you; but 
the battle is not always to the strong, even supposing you were 
well prepared ; and as Tom always lays the blame of any failure on 
the whole family, not on the individual, I suppose I must console you 
by saying that the family genius is not made for examinations, boing 
too slow and deliberate—unable to call up its resources at a moment’s 
warning.” 
Certainly this was a true criticism of James Mozley’s genius, 
and it accounted in part, but only in part, for his taking only a 
third class. At the close of the examination he had in fact been 
putin the second class; but the best of those placed in the second 
class were so little inferior to those put in the first, that the 
examiners resolved on the following day to re-examine thie 
second class, with a view to a more marked differentiation. 
“ Accordingly, the next morning,” says James Mozley, “ they 
sent for me, and gave me a piece of Latin. If I had been 
quick over it, it would all have been right. As it was, from 
natural slowness, together with being considerably fagged with 
the former day’s work, and also an over-anxiety about being 
correct, the vivé voce, too, dinging in my ears all the time, I am 
fain to confess, as M.P.s say, that I was a very considerable 
time about it—more than three hours.” He was uwasuccessful 
afterwards in more than one trial for Fellowships, and his 
“natural slowness,” which with him was always sureness, had 
probably a good deal to do with his failure. But there were 
other and more potent reasons, chief among which was the taint 
of his Tractarianism, and, in the contest for an Oriel Fellowship, 
the additional objection to the admission of two brothers to the 
governing body. Mozley succeeded at last in obtaining a 
Fellowship at Magdalen. 

The letters in the volume are all more or less interesting, 
and are mostly from Mozley himself. But there are also letters 
from other well-known pens, including Dr. Newman’s, Dr. 
Pusey’s, Mr. Keble’s, Mr. Gladstone’s, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and Dr. Liddon’s. The letters also throw considrable light 
on events which have since become historical, and are interspersed 
with interesting traits of a variety of distinguished men. The 
Bishops, as a body, do not come out well. Timidity, vacillation, 
lack of statesmanship, are the distinguishing features which the 
Episcopal Bench presents in Mozley’s Letters. Take, for example, 
the Hampden controversy. Hampden wasa man of some ability 
and learning; but he was a dull writer, a confused thinker, and 
an intolerant bigot till he became a Bishop. But neither the 
Bishops nor Heads of colleges ever discovered Hampden’s 
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heterodoxy while he was inventing tests against Tractarians. It 
was after the publication of Hampden’s Bainpton Lectures that 
the authorities elected him to the Chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy in preference to Newman. Yet when Lord Melbourne 
nominated Hampden to the Chair of Divinity, the Bishops and 
dons raised an outcry against the appointment. The good- 
natured and cynical Premier appears to have acted in perfect 
good-faith in the matter. He had no idea—how should he ?— 
that Bampton Lectures which the University had rewarded with 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy could have been so heterodox as to 
disqualify their author for the Chair of Divinity. The first hint 
of Hampden’s heterodoxy that reached Lord Melbourne’s ears 
was from a member of his own Government, Sir Charles Wood, 
now Lord Halifax. “The instant he heard of Hampden’s 
probable appointment he went to Lord Melbourne and 
remonstrated, but was met with the answer that all was settled.” 
Lord Melbourne had, in fact, been assured by the Bishop of 
Llandaff (Coplestone) that “the charge” against Hampden 
“was perfectly futile.’ So the remonstrance came too late. 
When Hampden was fairly in possession of the Divinity Chair 
the question arose whether the Bishops should insist on 
attendance at his lectures as a condition of ordination on the 
part of candidates for Holy Orders: The Bishops did insist, 
and thereby condoned whatever taint there might have been 
on Hampden’s orthodoxy. Yet they strenuously opposed his 
nomination to the Episcopate.. “I am rather amused,” says 
Mozley, “at the touchiness of the Bishops, now that there is 
a chance of their having Hampden on the same bench 
with them. They have very little respected our touchiness 
in Oxford on the subject, and have made men attend his 
lectures,—a circumstance with which Lord John will twit them, 
I doubt not.” Mozley tells a delightfully characteristic 
anecdote of Lord Melbourne in connection with Sir Charles 
Wood’s remonstrance against Hampden’s appointment to the 
Divinity Professorship :—“ Pray, Wood [who was an Oriel man], 
how is it that in the bosom of your sluggish University, and out 
of a college by no means the largest in it, so many heresiarchs 
have lately sprung up? First, there is Whately, Arnold, and 
Hampden; then there is Mr. Keble, and Mr. Newman, who, I 
hear, are quite as great theologians as the others, only in another 
way.” The insinuation that “great theologians” and 
‘‘heresiarchs ” are convertible terms is charming. 


Mr. Gladstone’s name turns up frequently in Mozley’s 
Letters. Here is a glimpse of the impression which the treatise 
on The State in its Relations with the Church made in political 
society :— 

“It is a very noble book, I believe, and has damaged, if not 
destroyed, his prospects with the Conservatives. People are saying 
now, ‘ Poor fellow!’ and so on. Hope, of Merton [afterwards Hope 
Scott], told Newman this, as what he heard in town, and also said 


persons out of the political world could not understand the sacrifice 
Gladstone had made.” 


Two months later Mozley writes :—‘‘ Gladstone’s book has come 
to a third edition, which is a great deal in so short a time.” 
Mr. Gladstone took an active part, both as a distinguished 
Oxford man, and as a member of Sir Robert Peel’s Government, 
against the dead-set made against the Tractarian party by the 
governing body of the University ; and one of his main motives 
in supporting the Oxford Bill of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration 
in later years was the wish of liberating, as he believed, the Uni- 
versity from the grinding tyranny of an intolerant clique, and 
restoring her to freedom and self-government. If the result has 
been, in Aristotle’s phrase, the bending of the crooked stick 
towards the opposite extreme by the force of the recoil, let us 
hope that it will finally settle in the straight line of true liberty 
and right belief. But Mozley was right in thinking that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Churchmanship and his book on Church and State 
would damage him with the Conservative Party. When a 
vacancy occurred in the representation of the University in 1847 
Mr. Gladstone was started by the High Church party as a 
desperate venture, not hoping to bring him in, but determined to 
show that they did not mean to be trampled on by the Heads 
of Houses. “The people in London,”—High-Church people, 
that is,—“ had almost come to the resolution that he was too strong 
a man”—i.e., a Churchman ; and, curiously enough, it was Sir 
Stafford Northcote who persuaded Mr. Gladstone to consent to 
be put in nomination against Mr. Round, the Conservative can- 
didate. The result, a triumphant success for Mr. Gladstone, 
was unexpected by nearly everybody. So untrue is it that Mr. 
Gladstone ever represented Oxford as a representative of the 





Conservative Party. Here is an amusing picture of the men 
who then ruled the University :— 


“The Provost [of Oriel] has behaved very characteristically, Ho 
has been for once in his life fairly perplexed ; and he has doubled and 
doubled again, and shifted and crept into holes; at last vanishing y 
some dark crevice, and nothing was seen but his tail. One thought one 
was to see no more of him, when, on one of the polling mornings, he 
suddenly emerged, like a rat out of a haystack, and voted for Round 
The Heads, in fact, have been thoroughly inefficient. The election 
has literally gone on without them; they have done nothin 
Apparently they were sufficiently afraid of Gladstone’s success not to 
like the chance of meeting him afterwards as declared opponents. 
and they could not bring themselves to vote for him. So they haya 
been mere individual Roundites. One has hardly felt their existence 
throughout the contest.” 

It is impossible not to feel that almost any change was pre. 
ferable to having the University under the dominion of a set of 
men who could be thus truthfully described : men who had not 
the courage of their convictions, except against unpopular men 
who were down. 

The lover of anecdotes will find some excellent ones scattered 
over Mozley’s Letters, and generally very effectively told. Here 
area few. Judges Park and Coleridge presided at the Oxford 
Assizes, and Mozley gives the following illustration of “ Park’s 
extreme respect for the University, not excluding even the 
junior members of it ”’:— 

“ One University man was brought up by an impudent javelin-man 
in open Court for having made a disturbance in trying to force hig 
way in, on which the following dialogue took place: ‘ My Lord, I have 
brought up a man for—’ ‘A man, sir! a gentleman, you mean, I sup. 
pose. ‘My Lord, he was making a disturbance—’ ‘Sir, he wag 
claiming his rights.’ ‘So, my Lord, I took him by the collar— 
‘Collar, sir! what business had you to take the gentleman by the 
collar ?? So the javelin-manv, in spite of all law and justice, wag 
obliged to give up his captive, who was forthwith assured by old 
Park that he need not disturb himself at all about the matter.” 

The following is an amusing instance of the way in which 
love of case sometimes overcomes the spirit of persecution, 
There was a movement on foot among the Dons to impose a de- 
grading test for the purpose of putting down Tractarianism :— 

“Tn one College several of the Fellows had declared their intention 
to the Vice-Chancellor to vote for the Test, when they were startled 
by the objection that it imposed an additional eramination. ‘Very 
well, then, you want to saddle a new examination on the College ?” 
—‘Oh! Examination! I never heard anything abont that.’ Second 
voice :—‘ That’s quite a different thing.’ Third :—‘ Ill be hanged 
if I vote for a new examination,’ ” 

Kind, amiable Archbishop Longley made a very indifferent 
Bishop, owing to his nervous timidity. When, as Bishop of 
Ripon, he arrived to consecrate the Church cf St. Saviour's, 


Leeds, built and endowed by the munificence of Dr. Pusey, “he + 


was afraid of being entrapped into anything, and objected 
to this and that. Among the rest, he saw on one of the doors 
the sentence, ‘ Pray for the sinner who built this church,’ and 
required evidence that the sinner was alive before he consented.” 
The evidence was at hand in the person of the “ sinner” him- 
self, namely, Dr. Pusey. Mozley adds pertinently that there is 
nothing in the law against prayers for the dead. He might 
have put it stronger, for the legality of the practice in the 
Church of England has been declared in a court of law. Under 
the date of February, 1848, there is the following curious note over 
the initials “R.I. W.” :—* A pretty state we are in altogether, 
witha Radical Pope teaching all Europe rebellion !”—curious from 
the light thrown upon it by the later career of Pio Nono, and the 
conversion of the writer, Archdeacon Wilberforce, to the “ Radi- 
cal Pope’s” communion, followed by his pathetic death, alone 
among strangers, ina humble inn near Rome. Mozley has some- 
times a sly way of putting an unexpected sting in the tail of an 
innocent-looking sentence. For example:—Lord Westbury 
“commented on the free-and-easy air of the present gencration 
of undergraduates, and was highly disgusted at the pretensions 
of Balliol in setting up a competitive examination for admission, 
the result of which had been disastrous to one of his own sons.” 
Nor did he spare his own friends from all experience of these 
quiet thrusts. ‘“ Keble gave a most agreeable poetry lecture the 
other day, proving Homer to be a Tory (shall we say Conserva- 
tive P), and finally stating reasons why it was that all real poets 
were Tories.” ‘We had a splendid sermon from Sewell of 
Exeter [a High Church Tory], at the Assizes, on the Origin of 
Evil. Not one person in the church understood one sentence 
of it.” There is a lively picture of Bunsen. Juter alia: “ He 
is a prodigious talker—literally talks unceasingly, and has @ 
most amusing way of silencing others by lifting up his finger. 
If any one seems disposed to interrupt him he says, ‘Oh! I’m 
coming to that; I'll tell you that presently,’ and goes on 
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swimmingly as before.” There is also a graphic account from 
Mozley’s pen of the trial and degradation of Ward, the author 
of the Ideal of a Christian Church, and afterwards the dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic writer. “I heartily wish,” says 
Mozley pathetically, “ that Ward could have been gagged ; but 
if he does say things, and come out, he is a fact, and part of 
the state of things one has to cope with.” Mr. Gladstone went 
to Oxford to record his vote on the occasion; “ exceedingly 
disgusted at the state of things here, and looked gloomy after 
the result of the Convocation, which he thought, however, ‘ very 
fair for a mob.’” But Ward could not be “gagged,” or 
foreed into the ways of other mortals. He plagued his 
Tractarian friends to the end of the chapter. In his defence 
pefore the University he claimed, as a priest of the English 
Church, to teach all Roman doctrines, and the wonder was 
that his friends stuck to him to the last, in spite of 
all. He was provoking; but he was genuine and attrac- 
tive. There is, however, one of Mozley’s stories which 
needs correction. Manning is obliquely accused, in more than 
one letter, of trimming his sails to the popular breeze,—one time 
denouncing the British Critic, at another preaching a violent 
no-Popery sermon on November 5th, from the University pulpit, 
aud “almost taking under his patronage the Puritans and the 
Whigs of 1688, because they had settled the matter against the 
Pope.” “Yet he went up to Littlemore and saw J. H. N. 
yesterday,”—that is, on November 6th, 1843. Dr. Manning did 
go up. But Newman had heard of the sermon with great 
disgust; and anticipating a visit from Manning, had given 
strict orders to the member of his little community whose duty 
it was that day to act as door-keeper—a gentleman since then 
risen to eminence, but no longer a follower of Newman—to tell 
Manning that Newman would not see him. And Newman did 
not see him, much to Manning’s grief. Mozley gives a very 
pleasing sketch of Newman himself at Littlemore, catechising 
his school children with rare art, and teaching them to sing to 
the accompaniment of his fiddle, which he played with exquisite 
skill and taste. 

There is much more in this volume that solicits comment and 
quotation. Mozley’s letters range over a large field, and touch 
ona great variety of subjects. One noteworthy fact is Mozley’s 
scientific appreciation of music, without either scientific or prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. Music was not only a delight 
tohis ear; it was to him a subtle and flexible language, speaking 
to his soul with a power surpassing that of articulate speech. 


' The secession of Newman, on whom Mozley had leant with con- 


fidence and admiration, though always maintaining his own 
independence of judgment, was a great shock to him, and 
partly accounts for his subsequent divergence from his friends 
on the subject of Baptismal Regeneration. His treatise on that 
subject is marked by all his intellectual vigour, but with less than 
hisusual breadth of judgment. And he makes the mistake of iden- 
tifying Gorham’s doctrine with that of Evangelical Anglicanism. 
Bat the plain truth is that the doctrine on which the Judicial Com- 
mittee acquitted Gorham was not Gorham’s doctrine at all, as he 
took care to proclaim to the world immediately after his acquittal. 
To Mozley’s logical mind it seemed necessary, if he was to 
remain an English Churchman, to fit the Gorham Judgment 
somehow into the Anglican system; just as Newman could not 
comfortably join the Church of Rome without some intellectual 
basis for his conversion, which he endeavoured to supply by his 
essay on “‘ Development.” Mozley’s essay on “ Predestination,” 
too, profound and masterly as it is, exhibits only one side of 
Angustine’s mind, and thus in some degree misrepresents him 
by leaving out of view a whole class of qualifying considerations. 


THE CROKER PAPERS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Iris difficult to know how to dispose the palm for interest 
among the different sections of this extraordinarily varied and 
entertaining collection,—to decide whether it belongs to the 
diaries and letters written from Paris a fortnight after the battle 
of Waterloo, to the conversations with the Duke of Wellington, 
or to the statement by George IV. The last is, indeed, a remark- 
able document. ‘There is something almost pathetic in the 
spectacle of the Monarch explaining, through Mr. Croker, what 
a great and noble spirit he really possessed,—how truthful, how 
Senerous, how just, and how faithful to his friends he always 





* The Correspondence and Diaries of the Late Right Honourable John Wilson 
Croker, LL.D., F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty from 1899 to 1830. Edited by 
Lonis J, Jennings. With portrait. 3 vols. London: John Murray. 1884. 
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was. Mr. Croker seldom allows posterity the chance of a smi'e 
at his expense; but the intoxication of the Royal confidence was 
for once too much for him. Even his admirable style is thrown 
out of gear, as with breathless excitement he tells us of the 
King’s kindness. “ Seeing that I listened with great interest to 
what he related, he guessed the desire which certainly I should 
not have ventured to express, and he handed mea sheet of paper, 
and successively others, and permitted me to make notes of what 
he said, and he even moderated the flow of his narration when 
he saw that I had any difficulty in following him.” Mr. Croker 
becomes fervent with admiration when he thinks of “ the clear- 
ness, grace, and vivacity,” which his notes so ill represent. As 
for the King’s mimetic efforts, in his narration of conversations 
Mr. Croker had never seen the like, and aware as he was of the 
King’s powers, he has to confess that for so extraordinary 
a display he “was not eutirely prepared.” The statement is, 
indeed, full of curious facts; and were it only possible to trust 
to it, would be a very valuable source of information. It 
would not be wise, however, to lay too much stress on its 
veracity. We must not omit to take into consideration the fact 
that during the last few years of his reign, when the conversation 
took place, his Majesty was absolutely convinced that he had 
led the Guards at Waterloo. That some delusions of the kind 
may have possessed the Royal mind as regards other actions of 
his life is an opinion which may be hazarded, though with the 
extremest diffidence. 

The King began by telling Mr. Croker some of the circum- 
stances connected with the famous Regency Bill, and of an 
extraordinary paper drawn up by Burke to be presented to the 
King on his recovery. The paper was of so violent a kind that. 
Sheridan, when he read it, could only say that, if it ever got pub- 
lished, people in future, “instead of saying of anything violent 
that it ‘out-Heroded Herod,’ would say that it ‘out-Burked 
Burke.” The following is the account of the Regent’s last 
meeting with Sheridan, some three years after Sheridan’s 
failure :— 

“T saw him for the last time on August 17th, 1815. I know the 

day from this circumstance, that I had gone to pay my brother a 
visit at Oatlands on his birthday; and next day, as I was crossing 
over to Brighton, I saw in the road, near Leatherhead, old Sheridan 
coming along the pathway. I see him now in the black stockings, 
and blue coat with metal buttons. I said to Blomfield, ‘There is 
Sheridan ;’ but as I spoke he turned off into a lane when we were 
within about thirty yards of him, and walked off without looking 
behind him. That was the last time I ever saw Sheridan, nor did I 
hear of, or from, him for some montbs; but one morning MacMahon 
came up to my room, and after a little hesitation and apology for 
speaking to me about a person who had so lately swindled me 
and him so shamelessly, he told me that Mr. Vaughan—‘ Hat 
Vaughan’ they used to call him—had called to say that Sheridan was 
dangerously ill and really in great distress and want. I think no one 
who ever knew me will doubt that I immediately said that his illness 
and want made me forget his faults, and that he must be taken care 
of, and that any money that was necessary I desired he would 
immediately advance.” 
The King proceeded to say that he placed £500 at once at Mr. 
Vaughan’s disposal for the purpose of relieving Sheridan’s con- 
dition. The dreadful end has been described before; but it may 
not be out of place to quote the King’s account of the matter, as 
could it be corroborated, it would do a great deal to relieve 
George LYV.’s character from the charge of heartlessness. The 
following is the description of how Sheridan and his wife were 
discovered, “ both in their beds, both apparently dying, and both 
starving ” :— 

“‘ When he entered the house he found all the reception-rooms bare, 
and the whole house in a state of filth and stench that was quite in- 
tolerable. Sheridan himself he found in a truckle bed in a garret 
with a coarse blue and red coverlid, such as one sees used as horse- 
cloths, over him ; ont of this bed he had not moved for a week, not 
even for the occasions of nature, and in this state the unhappy man 
had been allowed to wallow, nor could Vaughan discover that any 
one had taken any notice of him except one old female friend—whose 
name I hardly know whether I am authorised to repeat—Lady Bess- 
borough, who sent £20. Some ice and currant-water were sent from 
Holland House—an odd contribution ; for if it was known that he 
wanted these little matters, which might have been had at the con- 
fectioners, it might have been suspected that he was in want of more 
essential things. Yet, notwithstanding this misery, Sheridan, on 
seeing Mr. Vaughan, appeared to revive: he said he was quite 
well, talked of paying off all his debts, and though he had 
not eaten a morsel for a week, and had not had a morsel 
to eat, he spoke with a certain degree of alacrity and hope. Mr. 
Vaughan saw, however, that this was a kind of bravado, and that 
he was in a fainting state, and he immediately procured him a little 
spiced wine and toast, which was the first thing (except brandy) that 
he had tasted for some days.” 

The King ended his relation by explaining the means by which 
Mr. Vaughan relieved the distress of the Sheridans; and how in 
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the end the money which he had expended was all returned by 
Mrs. Sheridan’s friends. The end of the foresaken worldling is 
always lamentable enough. But perhaps it is easier to keep 
patience when the case is that of a mere fop like Beau Brummel, 
than when it is that of the man who had said the best things, 
written the best plays, and made the best speeches of his age. 

Paris wore a strange aspect when Mr. Croker visited it in 
July, 1815. The Boulevards were being patrolled by the Life 
Guards. In the Carrousel were encamped 2,000 Prussians. 
“ Picturesque and savage” they seemed to the observer, for in 
those days people thought of Prussians as we do now of 
Cossacks. Certainly their General, Bliicher, did nothing to 
alter the notion when he demanded a contribution of 100 
millions from the city, shut up the Bourse, arrested all the 
bankers, and did his best to blow up the Pont de Jena. To an 
Englishman, not the least interesting sight was, of course, the 
encampment of the English troops in the Bois de Boulogne,—the 
whole thing looking, however, more like a fair than a camp. 
Strange were the scenes to be witnessed on all sides. The 
gambling-houses on the Palais Royal were thronged with officers 
of ali nations. The levées of the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
vied with those of the Bourbon King, who one day held his 
Court surrounded by the Napoleonic Marshals, and the next 
received the English officers to congratulate them “on their glory, 
and thank them for their generosity towards his poor subjects.” 
The dinners of diplomatists were perpetual. At first it caused 
the Englishmen some wonder to find themselves at the same 
table with Fouché, “who, to be sure,” says Mr. Croker, “looks 
very like what one would naturally suppose him to be—a sly 
old rogue; but I think he seems to feel a passion of which I did 
not expect to find him capable; I mean shame, for he looks 
conscious and embarrassed.” Mr. Croker, while in Paris, was 
officially occupied with the capture of Napoleon. He gives, in 
his journal-letter to his wife, a curious account of an interview 
with General Becker, “the officer who was charged with the 
surveillance of Buonaparte :’— 

“Becker showed us a copy of Buonaparte’s letter to the Prince 

Regent, in which he says that, driven out of home by internal 
factions and foreign enemies, he came, like Themistocles, to sit on the 
British hearth, and to claim the protection of our laws from the ‘plus 
puissant, plus constant, et plus généreux de ses ennemis.’ In read- 
ing this, when I came to Thémistocle, who certainly was the last 
person I expected to meet there, I could not help burstivg out into a 
loud Jaugh, which astonished the French, who thought all beautiful, 
but 7hémistocle sublime and pathetic. I called the whole letter a 
base flattery, and said that Buonaparte should have died rather than 
have written such a one. The only proper answer to it would bave 
been to have enclosed him a copy of one of his Moniteurs, in 
which he accused England of assassination and every other 
horror. La Place said that Buonaparte ought to have died, 
if not by his own hand (which, however, he seemed to think 
would be better than not dying at all), at least in battle. I 
said he preferred living like a Grecian to dying like a Roman. They 
all seemed to agree that he had no heart, either in the sense of 
magnanimity or feeling; and M. de Gaucourt told us a saying, 
un mot, of his mother,—‘ Et pour le coeur, Napoléon il en voulut.’ 
She meant to say that he had disposition to feel, just enough to make 
him wish that, he had had a heart. Madame la Princesse said she 
had heard him say that he had le cwur 4 /a téte, on some particular 
occasion, and that one who was by said afterwards that he was glad 
he had it anywhere.” 
In his journey home from Paris, Mr. Croker visited the field of 
Waterloo. His description of its appearance so soon after the 
battle, when “ the marks of trampling, &c., were still visible,” and 
the whole field was “strewed with the cartridges and waddings 
of the cannon,” is very curious. He seems to have noticed what 
has so much struck observers of modern battle-fields,—that the 
ground was strewed with letters. Mr. Croker describes these as 
“ thrown out of the pockets of the killed and wounded.” More 
sentimental observers have found them of pathetic interest,—the 
latest words from home of wives or sweethearts that the dying 
men had drawn out to look at once more. 

Various conversations with the Duke of Wellington are 
scattered throughout the book; but the notes of most import- 
ance are those taken at Sudbourne in 1826. On this occasion 
the Duke of Wellington, speaking of Talleyrand, said :— 

“Tt may seem odd to confess, but I never could discover on what 
grounds Talleyrand’s great reputation as a Minister was built. I never 
found him a man of business, nor, I must say, able in affairs. When 
things were returning after the anarchy to a more settled state, the 
Directory were glad to get anyone of the old school who had any 
reputation to give a kind of respectability to their administration. 
Buonaparte did the same. To have been a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, and to have outlived the Revolution, was itself a merit in 
those days. The Revolution was a kind of Tontine; aud Talleyrand, 
Fouché, and half-a-dozen others accumulated all its advantages on 





thei heads b benefit of h 
eir own heads by mere benefit of survivorship. It i 

to be a successful Minister of Foreign Affairs a Gumaee ay 
has military possession of Europe. As to his Ministry wae 
Buonaparte, it was almost a sinecure; the chef de Vétat maj 
was the real Minister of Foreign Affairs, and what he did not ao 
Buonaparte did himself, and Talleyrand often received applause and 
censure for things that he never saw nor heard of till they we; 
brought to him for signature.’’ o 


The opinions expressed by the Duke of Wellington in regard to 
other Generals are well worthy of notice. Mr. Croker asked 
him whether the Archduke Charles was really a great officer, — 


“* A great officer? Why, he knows more about it than all of ug put 
together.’—Croker. What, than Buonaparte, Morean, or yourself p— 
Aye! than Buonaparte or any of us. We are none of us worthy to 
fasten the latchets of his shoes, if I am to judge from his books and 
his plans of campaign. But his mind or his health has, they tell me 
avery peculiar defect. He is admirable for five or six hours, and 
whatever can be done in that time will be done perfectly ; but after 
that he falls into a kind of epileptic stupor, does not know what he ig 
about, has no opinion of his own, and does whatever the man at his 
elbow tells him.” 


To Mr. Croker the Duke of Wellington confirmed the curious 
story that he risked there being a ford in the river at Assye, 
because he saw a village on each bank, and guessed that they 
must communicate by a ford, or they would not have been built 
thus :— 

“On that conjecture, or rather reasoning in defiance of all my 
guides and informants, I took the desperate resolution, as it seemed, 
of marching for the river,—and I was right. I found a passage, 
crossed my army over, had no more to fear from the enemy’s 
cloud of cavalry, and my army, small as it was, was just 
enough to fill the space between the two streams, so that both 
my flanks were secure, and there I fought and won the battle of 
Assye, the bloodiest for the numbers that I ever saw ; ard that wasall 
from my having the common-sense to guess that men do not build 
villages on opposite sides of a stream without some means of com- 
municativp between them. If I had not taken that sudden resolu. 
tion, we were, I assure you, in a most dangerous predicament.” 
With this curious fact in connection with that Indian battle 
and its fierce cannonade, of which the Duke of Wellington was 
always so proud, we must conclude our notice of this most 
entertaining and valuable collection of papers ; but we may add 
a wish that Mr. Jennings will continue his labours. Could he 
not edit a selection from Mr. Croker’s literary and historical 
essays? It seems a pity that so much of value and interest 
should not be more accessible to the general reader. 





ENGLISH SACRED POETRY.* 
Tue anonymous editor of the selection of Znglish Sacred 
Lyvics, which has been issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co, 
remarks in his preface,—“ It seems at first strange that only a 
few hymns could be gathered in, but on reflection, it is strange 
that any should be included. Tor the essence of a hymn is that 
it reflects the feclings of the many, not the devotional ery 
which at any given time can appeal to buta few. If any will 
take the popular hymnology and will criticise it, certainly they 
will find that, with rare exceptions, those hymns are the most 
popular which are least expressive of the deeper spiritual 
feelings. They owe to their associated music, or sometimes 
to their commonplace refrain, which none can misunderstand 
their charm when sung, a charm which evaporates if they 
be read.” If this remarkable judgment means anything, it 
means that the people at large are not alive to the influence of 
true poetry on spiritual themes. We do not know whether the 
writer would extend his remark to other themes, and maintain 
that the truly popular poems of the world have never been 
embodiments of the highest poetry; but if he did, he would, 
we think, be confuted by experience, as we believe he may 
be even on the narrower ground of spiritual poetry. To 
maintain that Homer was never really popular in Greece, 
that Shakespeare and Burns have never been really popular 
in this country, that Goethe has never really touched the heart 
of Germany,—to take a few stray examples of what such an 
assertion would mean,—is to make an assertion that is simply 
absurd, unless you mean by “ popular,” that which reaches the 
heart of people too gross and ignorant to understand poetry at 
all. But in any fair sense of the word “popular,” we 
should maintain that the hymns which merely attain a 
certain vogue by the lilt of their burden and the attractiveness 
of the music to which they are set, are by no means those which 
really touch most truly the popular heart. It is probable 





*1. English Sacred Lyvics. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Ce. 

2. Annus Sanctus; Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. Translated 
from the Sacred Offices by various Authors, with Modern Original other Hymns, 
and an Appendix of Earlier Versions, selected and arranged by Orby Shipley, 
M.A, London: Burns and Oates. 
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enough that the writer refers in his remarks to such hymns 
ag “ Jerusalem the golden,” or “ From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains ;” but we utterly deny that such hymns as these do really 
exert anything like the influence on the hearts of the people 
hich true hymns,—ia other words, true poems of the simplest 
devotion, —exert. The editor of this selection seems to us to 
have but slender discrimination in the choice of “Sacred 
Lyrics.” He has taken four from Charles Wesley, of which only 
the first is even comparable in true poetical beauty to the very 
popalar hymn, “ Jesu, lover of my soul;” and he has not ex- 
tracted a single one of James Montgomery’s beautiful and 
poetical hymns,—not even “For ever with the Lord,” which 
js probably the most beautiful hymn in the language. He 
has selected three of Heber’s, two of which seem to us very 
inferior to Heber’s best, though one,—“ Forth from the dark 
and stormy sky,”—is both a true poem aud a very popular 
hymn which would go far to disprove the editor’s own theory ; 
and we should like to ask him, by the way, how he accounts on 
that theory for the extraordinary popularity of Cardinal New- 
man’s hymn, “ Lead, kindly light,” which he himself would un- 
doubtedly have given us, if he had included living writers in his 
scheme,—a popularity into which it sprang almost as soon as it 
was known. In his selection from Watts our editor has omitted 
almost the only hymn which seems to us indicative of true poetical 
originality,—the hymn containing the magnificent verse :— 
“Tn thee what endless wonders meet, 
What various glory shines! 
The crossing rays too fiercely beat 
Upon our fainting minds ;’”’ 
and has selected hymns two or three of which are purely conven- 
tional. Three of the five selected from Cowper’s hymus we should 
have described as neither true poems nor true hymns; whilst our 
editor has omitted what we should call the truest poems as well as 
the most popular hymns that Cowper ever wrote,—for example, 
the exquisite poem beginning “ Far from the world, oh Lord! I 
flee.” From Keble, again, he has given us a single gem of 
exquisite beauty,—‘ Christ in the Garden,”—but of the other 
fourtaken from Keble we should have certainly omitted two; nor 
can we understand the principle of any selection from Keble 
which would omit the noble poem which is assigned to the T'wenty- 
first Sunday after Trinity, the poem most nearly reaching to 
sublimity that Keble ever wrote. In fact, our wide difference 
on the question of taste from the editor of this selection 
of “Sacred Lyrics” is probably to be ascribed to a total 
difference with him as to the essential quality of a true 
religious lyric. This seems to us to be not its happy mode 
of expressing any kind of personal emotion in connection with 
religious matters, but its success in expressing the special emo- 
tions of faith and love towards an invisible righteousness. It is 
this which strikes not only the poetical but the popular note. 
It is this which makes Clough’s “ Qud Cursiwin Vantus” (which 
is not selected) so noble a religious poem, and which gives what- 
ever dignity there is to Clough’s lines on “ Qyi laborat ovat,” 
and those beginning,— 
‘©Q thou whose image in the shrine 

Of buman spirits dwells divine ;” 
and it is this, again, the absence of which from George Eliot’s 
much-bepraised “O may I join the choir invisible,”—a piece 
contained among these “Sacred Lyrics,’—leaves us cold and 
dead. We read absolutely without emotion those some- 
what pedantic lines depicting one who “sobbed religiously 
in yearning song,” but who had not the spark in her which 
kindles a religious lyric into life. It is the elastic fire of faith and 
love for the true object of faith and love that alone gives 
vitality,—and not only vitality, but popularity,—to the religious 
lyric. Of course, English Sacred Lyrics contain many very 
beautiful poems. But we should say, with some confidence, that 
this selection omits, in the case of nearly every poet familiar to 
the present reviewer, many of higher worth than any it gives, 
—even as regards lyrics of the same length and character. 

Mr. Orby Shipley’s Annus Sanctus gives us a welcome 
addition to the translations of Latin hymns, as well as a 
valuable addition to the original hymns produced in re- 
cent times. Nothing could, in our opinion, better show that 
the secret of true religious poetry is also the secret of true 
popularity for hymns, than the world-wide popularity of the 
most beautiful of the Latin hymns,—the “ Dies ir, dies illa,” 
“Veni, sancte spiritus,” the ‘ Stabat mater dolorosa,” the 
“Pone luctum, Magdalena,” the hymn of St. Bernard—“ Jesu, 


in these hymns which kindles the reader’s heart; and so often as 
they have been adequately translated, so often they have kindled 
the hearts of all English worshippers, Protestant or Catholic. 
Mr. Shipley’s difficulty has been, of course, with the translations ; 
and not a few of those which he gives us seem decidedly lame. On 
the other hand, he has given us many translations of much beauty, 
some by old, some by living writers; and a certain number of 
very beautiful original Catholic hymus by living poets. Of King 
Robert II.’s marvellously-beautiful hymn, ‘Veni, sancte 
spiritus,” for example, he gives us several versions, more or less 
beautiful. The best we think is that of Father Aylward; but 
even that seems to us to fail somewhat in directness and 
simplicity as compared with the original. We should like to 
quote it together with what seems to us a terser and stricter 
translation :— 


“ Holy Spirit, come and shine 


On our souls with beams divine, 
Issuing from thy radiance 
bright. 


Come, O Father of the poor, 
Ever bounteous of thy store, 
Come, our heart’s unfailing 
light. 


Come, consoler, kindest, best, 
Come, our bosom’s dearest guest, 
Sweet refreshment, sweet 
repose. 


Rest in labour, coolness sweet, 

Tempering the burning heat, 
Truest comfort of our woes. 

O divinest light, impart 

Unto every faithful heart 


Plenteous streams from love’s 
bright flood. 


But for thy blest Deity, 
Nothing pure in man could be ; 
Nothing harmless, nothirg 
good. 
Wash away each sinful stain ; 
Gently shed thy gracious rain 
On the dry and fruitless soul. 


Heal each wound and bend each 
will, {ehill, 
Warm onr hearts benumbed and 
Allour way ward stepscontrcl. 


Unto all thy faithful just, 
Who in thee confide and trust, 
Deign the seven-fold gift to 
send. 


Grant us virtue’s blest increase, 
Grant a death of hope and peace, 


“Come, Holy Spirit, come! 


And from thy heavenly home, 
One beam of light impart. 


Come, father of the poor, 
Come, giver of rich store, 
Come, flame of every heart. 


Thou comforter the best, 
The spirit’s sweetest guest, 
Sweet and most fresh thou art! 


In toil, rest that renews, 
In fever, heavenly dews, 
Kind comfort when tears start. 


Oh, blessed light, possess 
Each secret, dim recess 
Of thy dear followers’ heart. 


Man is a thing of naught— 
All things are poison-fraught,— 
From thy good will apart. 


Wash out each guilty stain 

On the parched spirit rain, 

Heal the wound’s throbbing 
smart! 

Bend the unpliant will, 

Melt every icicle, 

Guide back the wandering heart. 


To thy own faithful ones, 
Thine ever-trusting sons, 
The sevenfold grace impart. 


Requite the virtuous, strife, 
And on the ebbing life 


Grant the joys that never Shed deathless joy of heart.” 


end.” 

Father Aylward’s version has many more words than the 
original, and loses thereby in intensity and strength. Mr. 
Shipley boasts that he has included no single heretical transla- 
tion, though he appears to account as Catholic the work of 
one at least who was converted to the Roman Church,—if he 
were converted at all, which is, we believe, very doubtful,—ouly 
on his death-bed, the Rev. R. S. Hawker,—a conversion which 
cannot surely have retrospectively affected his translations. 
May we venture to observe that, in our Protestant opinion, 
even a Catholic translator might faithfully render a Pro- 
testant’s hymn; and that we can hardly understand how Mr. 
Shipley can ascribe any but a magical efficacy to the 
Catholic faith in securing the better rendering of one tongue 
into another? Is the version we have given above tainted 
by any deep heresy? Mr. Shipley is quite right in ob- 
serving how great is the debt of Protestant hymn-writers 
to the medixval poets. We may add, that we think we can 
see that the Catholic poets of to-day owe not a little to the 
Protestant writers of sacred lyrics; and we do not see why 
either should be ashamed of what they owe to the other, since, 
of course, the root of both the Protestant and the Roman 
Churches is the same,—the Primitive Church. 

To our minds, the finest portion of Mr. Shipley’s book is the 
second, in which there is less of translation, and more of 
original composition. And in it we find much that will give 
the reader great pleasure. We will take as a specimen this fine 


meditation of Father Oakeley’s on Trinity Sunday :— 
“ God of life and light and motion, 
Cause and centre, fount and home ; 
Limitless and tideless ocean ; 





dulcis memoria ”"—and many others. It is the triumphant faith 


Past and present and to come : 
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Unbeginning, as unending ; 
Uncontrolled by time or space ; 
Undefined, yet unextending ; 
Boundless, yet in every place : 
Self-existent, uncreated, 
Underived, evolved of none ; 
In sublimest peace instated, 
Perfect in thyself alone : 
With unclouded vision seeing, 
Spread o’er one eternal page ; 
All the mysteries of being 
Traversing the course of age : 
Every art of man detecting, 
Sketched in form or shaped in fact; 
All his cherished plans inspecting, 
Locked in heart or barred in act : 
Loving all, and all befriending 
With a love as deep as wide ; 
And to meanest creatures bending 
Low as if were none beside.” 
Mr. Shipley’s Preface is also an iateresting and useful one. 
In it he gives us a summary, or rather, perhaps, a mere hint, 
of his reasons for believing that many of the translations of 
Latin hymns contained for the first time in the Catholic 
Primeyx of 1706, were made by Dryden. English students of the 
lyrics of the Church will thank Mr. Orby Shipley heartily for 
this valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 
“WHAT IS EDUCATION ?”* 
Tuts admirable and vigorous lecture was first delivered in 
December of last year at the Leeds Philosophical Society, 
and has since appeared in the Princeton Review of last July. 
It contains a very forcible summary, by one of the liveliest 
and most effective teachers of his time, of that view of edu- 
cation which makes it to consist in teaching the young how 
to apprehend in the first place the limits of their own 
ignorance, and in the next place, the best mode of removing 
it, rather than in teaching them the results of knowledge. 
Professor Bonamy Price reminds us in this lecture that he was 
one of Dr. Arnold’s staff at Rugby,—perhaps, we may conjec- 
ture, the ablest of that staff,—and that he learned from Dr. 
Arnold that great teacher’s profound horror of merely instilling 
into boys the results of other people’s investigations,—a system 
which makes their education to consist in overloading their 
memories with the conclusions of others,—conclusions which they 
accept on authority, or not at all. Professor Price insists, on the 
contrary, that the true method of education is to teach young 
people first to understand clearly their own ignorance, and then 
to lead them, Socratically, by apt questions, to find out for them- 
selves how that ignorance may be removed. He is strongly,— 
we think unduly,—inclined to assign to the dead languages the 
highest position as the subject-matter of true education, forgetting, 
perhaps, that almost any subject,—and certainly mathematics, if 
treated in the same Socratic fashion, so that the stress of the 
teaching consists in expounding the ultimate logic of the reason- 
ing, and not merely its results,—may be made the instrument of 
opening young people’s minds to the depth of their own ignor- 
ance, and the*best means of removing it. Doubtless he is quite 
right in his very strong opinion that the dead languages provide 
some of the most effective means in our possession of awakening 
the dormant powers of the mind, as our readers may see from 
the following striking passage :— 

“ Lessons given in living languages need call for little thought, still 
less translations. There is little labour spent in mastering their 
meaning : a shallow perception of that meaning generally suffices for 
the learner. The faculties of the mind are feebly summoned to 
awake and encounter the struggle of understanding. With an unin- 
telligent teacher and a living language much superficial work may be 
done : but it gives no guarantee for bringing-out thought in the pupil : 
he is but feebly called to think. Wholly otherwise is it with educa- 
tion conducted in a dead language. The difficulty of reaching the 
meaning, the obstacles encountered in the process, the efforts of 
thought, of perception, of putting the whole sense together, are the 
supreme merits of this unrivalled educational tool. In the first place, 
the meaning of the unknown word has to be ascertained. The 
dictionary will not yield its treasures without a resistance which 
sometimes is yuite formidable. It presents several meanings to the 
searcher—which shall he select as the right one? Much more, how 
is he to judge which is the right one? He is thus driven to seek the 
thought which the writer desired to express. He must enter into the 
mind that framed the sentence: he must learn what sense was in- 
tended, and such a search places him in intimate communion with the 
great man whose work he is studying. He must examine minutely 
every expression, and explore its relation with its companions in the 
sentence. Thus to discover of several senses given to the word in 
the dictionary which is the correct one, the very essence of the in- 
tended thought must be discovered and grasped. Pass on from a 





* What is Education? By Bonamy Price, D.C.L., Professor of Political 
Economy, Oxford. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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single sentence to many, and then reflect how intimate is the Com. 
panionship thus established between the writer and the pupil. Ip a 
living language the meaning of the single passage is quickly byt 
cursorily perceived, the mind of the student passes on, there ig no 
labour, no powerful exertion of thought, but also but little develop. 
ment of the pupil’s intellect. Think now of the educating power of 
this process, when it is carried on upon the words of writers of the 
highest ability. And do not forget that one mighty force must be 
supposed to be always present: responsibility to a true teacher, tog 
mind ever keenly on the watch to make sure that the meaning, the 
full meaning, of the written sentence has been searched out and 
seized. We must not think here of written translations sent up to q 
tutor or an examiner, unless they are closely looked into with the 
pupil at his side. We must place ourselves in the presence of a vinj 
voce lesson conducted by a teacher who is master of his profession, 
The construing youth has failed to catch the right meaning of a word 
or worse yet, the sense of the whole passage. The error is pointed 
out ; the badness of the logic imputed to the great Greek is exhibited, 
The pupil’s eyes are opened to the fatal fact that he has not mastered 
the thought written, that he and his Thucydides are not at one. The 
teacher will then put into action that practice which is the mightiest 
force of the art of education. He will tell the mistaken pupil nothing 
of the right sense: he will summon him to correct his own mistakes 
himself. He will point out the error involved in his translation: he 
will flash before him the bad logic, the absurd meaning which he 
inflicts on the great Greek whom he holds in hand: he yill 
stimulate the intellect of the youth to correct his blunder, to make 
his author speak sense. This is true education, The boy who pre. 
pares his lesson will know what he will have to encounter,—that he 
will have to reproduce in English, faithfully and accurately, what the 
deep-thinking Greek has written ; and that if he fails to grasp it, he 
will have to work out the full meaning under the acute questioning 
of his master, and in presence of his schoolfellows. It is not easy to 
conceive a stronger stimulus for effort than such a consciousness, far 
more impelling than a mere dread of punishment. The final result 
will be that the young student will place himself by his own mental 
effort in full communion with the great classic. This is emphatically 
to be taught to think.” 
That is powerfully put, and we agree with every word of it, 
But we strenuously maintain that the very same kind of lesson 
may be given, and has been given hundreds of times, in relation 
to mathematical subjects, by such teachers as the late Professor 
De Morgan, for example, who insisted on making his pupils dis. 
cover for themselves the logic of the processes with which he was 
dealing, and the blundering logic of their own mistakes. And 
we are, indeed, disposed to think that, with a sufficiently able 
teacher, even the modern languages, though very inferior instru- 
ments to the dead languages, may be made tools of very high 
educating power. 

We must ask our readers to read Professor Bonamy Price's 
very instructive lecture for themselves, but must add a warning 
against remarks which we will not call misleading, because no 
one who reads the lecture attentively should be misled by them, 
but which will be certainly found misleading by those who 
read it carelessly. Professor Bonamy Price speaks with 
the greatest contempt of “the crammers,’” as of teachers 
who try, in the shortest possible time, to load the memories 
of their pupils with the largest amount of the results 
of other people’s investigations. We entirely join with 
him in that contempt, so long as it is reserved only for 
those who make that fatal mistake. In our opinion, how- 
ever, those who are oftea by the public called “ crammers,” 
are really amongst the best teachers of the day, and for this 
very reason, that they do awaken their pupils’ minds and make 
them grasp the methods of true inquiry, as the very best way, 
and, indeed, the only way, to abridge the otherwise hopeless 
work of acquisition. We believe that not a few of the so-called 
“crammers” have been, and are,—in Professor Price’s sense,— 
amongst the most thoughtful teachers of the day,—teachers 
who most sincerely despise and despair of the attempt to over- 
load their pupils’ memories with the facts derived from, and 
recorded by, the labours of others. 

In the next place, we must protest against what seems 
to us the error of supposing that at so late an age as 
that at which Indian Civil Servants are appointed to their 
offices, it is right to assume that the Government should 
be content with evidence only of well-trained minds and 
intelligent methods of thought. At that age, we think, 
there should also be evidence of a reasonable amount of 
actual knowledge, both of the facts of history and of the 
genius of one or two languages and literatures. If Professor 
Bonamy Price’s lecture be taken too literally, it might suggest 
that it is wrong to require any more acquisition of know- 
ledge at the age at which our Civil Servants go out to 
India, than you would require at the leaving examination of 
a good school. It is nothing to tell us that a few children here 
and there are overworking, by way of proof that the system 





of teaching which leads to overworking must be bad. Whether 
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it were bad or good, it is quite certain that a few children 
here and there would overwork, and probably that quite 
as many would overwork if it were really good and attractive, 
gs would overwork if it were bad and repellent. And so, too, it is 
nothing to tell us that a few of the Indian Civil Servants over- 
work their brains. Since when has it been a novelty that 
men of every profession are found at times to overwork their 
brains? We should like to see a return of lawyers, of literary 
men, of clergymen, who have overworked their brains, and we 
suspect it would rival that of the Indian Civil Servants. No 

rotest against the principle of overloading the memory, as a 
substitute for true education, can be too strong. Still, we must 
not go into the opposite extreme, and attribute every case of 
overwork to the (assumed) practice of overloading the memory. 
Nor must we forget that the number of teachers who are com- 
petent to use what Professor Bonamy Price very truly calls the 
first-rate tool of vivd-voce questioning, with the address of the 
late Dr. Arnold or of Professor Bonamy Price, are extremely few; 
and that, though that great art onght to be the ideal of the true 
teacher, it is not an ideal to which the average teacher will be 
able to approach very closely. We must use the best instru- 
ments we have. And in a country which needs the help of some 
hundred thousand teachers, we must not expect that all of them 
will be consummate masters of the Socratic method. With these 
qualifications, we heartily recommend Professor Bonamy Price’s 
admirable lecture to those of our readers who are interested 
in the great subject of education. 

HAYTL* 
Tus remarkable, terribly honest, and ruthlessly realistic book is 
not so muck a historical and statistical account of Hayti as an 
indictment against the people that inhabit it,—or shall we say a 
plea for its annexation by avy nation that may claim to itself the 
Carlylian mission of “chaining anarchy?” Sir Spenser St. John’s 
object is to prove that Hayti is sunk in misery, bloodshed, 
cannibalism, and superstition of the most sensual and degrading 
character ; that, as an experiment in negro self-government, it is 
ahideous failure; and that yet, bad as its condition now is, still 
lower deeps of ruin are gaping wide to receive it. A few of the 
author’s incisive sentences will indicate the character of his book, 
and the condition of the country, which, as British Minister and 
Consul-General, he had exceptional opportunities of observing, 
better than the longest and most elaborate review could do :— 

“My own impression, after personally knowing the country above 
twenty years, is that it is a country in a state of rapid decadence. 
eeees At present, cannibalism is more rampant than ever...... 
The civil war which, by last accounts, was still raging in Hayti, has 
been marked by more savage excesses than any previously known in 
Haytian history, the black authorities hesitating at no step to gain 
their object, which is utterly to destroy the educated coloured class. 
Pewee I now quite agree with those who deny that the negro 
can ever originate a civilisation, and [ who assert | that, with the best 


of educations, he remains an inferior type of man. He has as yet 
shown himself totally unfitted for self-government, and incapable asa 


people to make any progress whatever...... Prendre l’argent 
de l'état, ce west pas voler, is the motto of all parties of every 
shade of colour...... Politically speaking, the Huaytians are 


a hopeless people, and the most intelligent and best edu- 
cated among them are more and more inclined to despair of the 
fature of their country when they see the wreck that follows 
every wave of barbarism which every few years passes over their 
Republic... . . . Few of the lower orders go through any civil or 


religious marriage ceremony...... In general, they are very 
ugly, having no point of beauty...... The male population, as a 
rule, drink to excess...... I may assert with confidence, as a 


general proposition, that the Haytian black or mulatto is more given 
to drink, and to a forgetfulness of his duty to his family, than 
any other people with whom we were acquainted...... At the 
present time, education must be completely neglected. ..... 
Bribery of the judges is notorious, and the longest or the most liberal 
purse wins... ... Many of my Haytian friends have assured me 
that, though they have studied for the Bar, they found it impossible 
to practise with any hope of preserving their self-respect...... 
The most ignorant blacks are given the most important commands 
in the army. They supplement their inadequate pay by every ille- 
gitimate means, Of all the institutions in Hayti, the police is cer- 
tainly the worst conducted; crime, unless openly committed, is 
rarely detected... ... Under the present 7¢yime, neither the white 
nor the coloured man has any rights which the black is found to 
Tespect.” 


When these counts in Sir Spenser St. John’s indictment are 
Supplemented by his glance at the Republic of Santo Domingo, 
where progress is being made apparently because “the Domini- 
cans have few prejudices of colour, and eagerly welcome foreign 
capitalists who arrive to develop the resources of their country,” 





* Hayti; or, the Black Republic. By Sir Spenser St. John, K.C.M.G., formerly 


it is not difficult to tell how such a book as this is likely ere 
long—whether rightly or wrongly—to be translated into action. 
It cannot for ever be tolerated that man should be allowed to do 
his worst in a country for which Nature has done her best. 

Sir Spenser St. John’s English is not particularly careful, and 
we are not enamoured of certain words that he uses, such 
as “jactance,” in spite of the reasons he assigns for doing 
this. But his book is very readable, because he has some- 
thing to say, and says it with the least possible amount 
of circumlocution. For, in a small volume—at least as 
volumes of this kind now go—of less than 350 pages, he gives a 
sufficiently full account of the history of Hayti before and since 
its independence, and also treats of its present condition, under the 
heads of “ Population,” “ Vaudoux-worship, and Cannibalism,” 
“The Government,” “ Religion, Education, and Justice,” “The 
Army and Police,” “ Language and Literature,” and “ Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Finance.” Of the history of Hayti before 
it attained independence, it is only necessary to say that 
Sir Spenser St. John does fuller justice than any previous 
historian to Toussaint-L’Ouverture, the ove heroic figure 
that appears in Haytian history, although it would almost 
appear as if his heroism had been more fatal to the best 
interests of his race than any amount of Spanish or French 
oppression could have been. In the horrible story of Hayti 
after it attained independence, with its anarchy and bloodshed, 
its grotesque Emperors, Kings, and Presidents, the mulatto, 
General Geffrard, who abdicated the last-mentioned position 
in 1867, holds a comparatively good position. Sir Spenser 
St. John says,—‘I was not blind to his faults, but of 
all the rulers of Hayti, he was certainly the most en- 
lightened, and the most thoroughly devoted to his country. 
Had he been as perfect a ruler as the world could 
produce, he would never have satisfied his countrymen. The 
blacks wanted a black, the mulattoes wanted any one else, so 
that there was a change. And yet I believe the mass of the 
people cared little except for tranquillity.” Sir Spenser St. 
John inclines to throw some doubt on the popular view of the 
Presidency of General Boyer, which lasted twenty-five years, and 
closed in 1843, as including the haleyon days of the Haytian 
Republic. Boyer was, he says, essentially ‘‘ narrow-minded and 
full of prejudice against foreigners.” At the same time, he 
admits that he “ had the rare quality of being honest, and left 
in the treasury, on his departure, the sum of £200,000, the first 
and last chief who was ever guilty of so unaccountable a weak- 
ness.” Of the last chapter, not yet finished, of the history of 
the Black Republic, it will suffice to give Sir Spenser St. John’s 
characteristic précis. “ General Salomon was elected President 
of Hayti, October 23rd, 1879, and in December of the same year 
a twelfth Constitution was promulgated, by which the chief of 
the State was chosen for seven years. Illegal military execu- 
tions, murder, and pillage, encouraged by the authorities, have 
been the principal episodes of the history of the last four years.” 

At once the most interesting and the most repulsive chapter 
in this work is that on Vaudoux-worship and cannibalism. 
Vaudoux-worship, in its extreme form, is a combination of 
drunkenness, immorality, murder, and cannibalism. The word 
Vaudoux, Sir Spenser St. John says,— 

“ Signifies an all-powerful and supernatural being, on whom depend 
all the events which take place in the world. This being is the non- 
venomous serpent, and it is under its auspices that all those assemble 
who profess the doctrine. Acquaintance with the past, knowledge of 
the present, prescience of the future, all appertain to this serpent, that 
only consents, however, to communicate his power and prescribe his 
will through the organ of a grand priest, whom the sectaries select, 
and still more by that of the negress, whom the love of the latter has 
raised to the rank of high priestess. These two delegates, who 
declare themselves inspired by their god, or in whom the gift of 
inspiration is really manifested in the opinion of their followers, bear 
the pompous names of King and Queen, or the despotic ones of 
master and mistress, or the touching titles of papa and mama. 
They are during their whole lives chiefs of the great family of the 
Vaudoux, and they have aright to the unlimited respect of those that 
compose it.” 

The Vaudoux have a King and a Queen, who are, in a sense, the 
true sovereigns of Hayti, seeing that the temporal governors of 
the island have belonged and still belong to the sect, or, if they do 
not, connive at its practices. Among these practices, several of 
which are too disgusting to be reproduced, is an outflow of blood; 
and in order to obtain this, the more fanatical of the Vaudoux kill 
human beings, to whom they give the names of “ goats without 
horns ;’”’ while the less extreme sect is content with the blood of 
the white goat and a white cock. The only hope of putting 
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sensualists, poisoners, and assassins, lies, Sir Spenser St. John 
thinks, in the authorities entering into some sort of alliance 
with the latter, the members of which already act occasionally 
as informers. Sir Spenser also brings forward overwhelming 
evidence to prove that in Hayti cannibalism is not only prac- 
tised in connection with the Vaudoux-worship, but “ for the 
sake of the blood which the slaughtering of human beings 
affords to a vile section of the community.” Nine out of ten 
readers of this chapter will be tempted to exclaim in regard to 
the horrors of Haytian anarchy,—How long! how long! 

After such a chapter, indeed, it seems ridiculous, were it not 
also melancholy, to read what has been written by Sir Spenser St. 
John on the Government, the administrative, military, and police 
arrangements of Hayti—a ghastly caricature of those of France— 
and even on its queerand not uninteresting ballad literature. The 
place is but an Augean stable. Yet it might be so different :— 
“Tn all the wide world there is not.a country more suited to 
agriculture than Hayti; not one where the returns for labour 
are more magnificent; a rich, well-watered soil, with a sun 
which actually appears to draw vegetation towards itself with 
such energetic force that the growth of plants, though not 
actually visible to the eye, may be almost daily measured.” 
The population, too, would increase—probably is increasing, in 
spite of civil wars and apparently interminable bloodshed—if 
the three struggling races, the blacks, the mulattoes, and the 
whites, could be induced to live at peace. What civilised State 
is destined to cleanse the Augean stable ? 
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Play; a Picture Book of Boys, Girls, and Babies. Drawn by Edith 
Scannell. (Marcus Ward.)—This is a first-rate book for children. 
The pictures are large, well-drawn, and well-coloured. They are 
pictures of dollies, and bow-wows, and “ prams,” and other matters 
interesting to babydom. They are drawn in the costume of to-day ; 
and, in fact, they are altogether admirably suited to please and teach 
the audience or spectator for whom they are intended. We venture 
to say that this is one of the best young children’s books of the 
season. 

Nursery Numbers ; a New Book of Old Rhymes. (Marcus Ward.)— 
This is a book of the same class as the last. It consists of illustrations 
of the old never-to-be-improved-on nursery rhymes. The costumes of 
the personages are, perhaps, a little too “«sthetic”’ and antiquarian ; 
but that is not wholly out of place, considering the subject. They are 
splendidly coloured ; and we can testify by personal experience that 
they are eminently appreciated by children. 

Little Boys and Wooden Horses. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
Depicted by R. André.—Papa Poodle, and other Pets. By the 
Same.—Tongues in Trees. By the Same. (S.P.C.K.)—Mrs. 
Ewing is too old a favourite with children to need commenda- 
tion. The first book is, perhaps, the best, except that we object 
to children being depicted as lying awake at night afraid of the 
dark. Such things tend to make them assume a terror, if they have it 
not, and to make it a reality. The story of the poodle isamusing; and 
the squirrel-life, if a little more beyond the ken of children, is pretty. 

Under Mother’s Wing. By L. C. Illustrated by J. K. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a book with pretty pictures; but 
both style, drawing, and colouring are perhaps too fanciful and too 
delicate for children. As for the text, it is too clever by half. 
There is a great deal tco much pathos about “ goat-bells ringing ” 
and granpy’s “walking softly o’er the grass, oh! so sad, oh! 
so gay.” What, too, is the use of political-eeconomy sarcasms like 
this in a book for children ?—“ ‘ But my father doesn’t work,’ said the 
girl scornfully. ‘Mine does,’ said Tommy, proudly. ‘Rich people 
can’t work,’ he went on, ‘so they are obliged to get the poor folk to 
doit. Why, we have made everything in the world. .... . Suppose 
all the poor folk died, what would the rich folk do? They can sit 
in carriages, but can’t build them, and eat dinners, but can’t cock 
them.’”’ These sort of disquisitions, even if they were justifiable, are 
totally out of place, and show a certain want of appreciation of the 
needs of the reader. 

King Fo, the Lord of Misrule. By Robert Dudley. (Thomas de 
la Rue and Co.)—This book rather misses its mark. The pictures 
are not badly drawn; but both in picture and text a sort of rowdy 
vulgarity seems to be mistaken for humour. A turn-up nose and a 
large corporation are not funny per se, even when crowned by a royal 
crown; and if there is any particular fun in making a king kick his 
lords-in-waiting, it has been done so often before, and so much better 
done, that it was hardly worth doing again. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Vitlage. Sketched by F. S. Walker. (Thomas 





a 
de Ja Rue and Co.)—Very fair illustrations; but the Deserted Village 


is hardly a good subject for illustrations 4 la Caldecott, There 
is no humour in it; and though the desolation of Auburn might 
appeal to the Irish peasant’s family, it hardly conveys any impressign 
to the ordinary middle-class English child, for whom these books are 
intended. 


Good Stories. By Charles Reade. (Chatto and Windas.)—gom, 
of these stories are very slight, little more than scraps of anecilote, 
The longer ones have much of the writer’s characteristic meritg, “TN, 
for Tat,” a remarkably vigorous picture of Russian Life, Strikes ug 
as being the best of the whole. “ Born to Good Luck” has some 
genuine Irish humonr about it; and “Rus” is a really admirable 
sketch, evidently drawn from life, of a shrewd English farmer, The 
dialogue between Mr. Moore and the lad from Cholsey, who want, 
ten shillings a week and three pounds at Michaelmas, is particularly 
admirable. Mr. Moore thus tells the result :—‘ ‘ Bought him at ny 
own price [six shillings], but’ (with sudden gloom), ‘a wool haye 
two pounds Michaelmas, the risolute to-a-d.’ ” 


Heroes of American Discovery. By N. D’Anvers. (Marcus Ward 
and Co.)—Miss D’Anvers has added another volume to her inte. 
esting and valuable series of “stories of discovery.” This time 
she takes us from Africa to America, not going, however, beyond the 
Northern Continent. After an account of early Scandinayian 
voyagers, she comes of course to Columbus. A second chapter tells 
us, amongst other things, of Nunez de Balboa, Ponce de Leon, and 
their contemporaries and early successors. The work of English, 
French, and Dutch explorers and settlers is described in some detail; 
the Jesuits on the West coast, the early voyagers on the Mississippi 
and the Arkansas, and others are treated in turn. The Mormon 
emigration and the rush of diggers to the Californian gold-fields, 
have a chapter allotted to them. Altogether, this is a carefully 
written and agreeable volume. 

Stories out of School-Time. By Ascott Hope. (J. Hogg.)—Mr, 
Hope’s stories have, he tells us, “‘ almost all already appeared in print, 
but for the most part will be new to the rising generation of our 
day.” He is too modest in supposing that his tales are not better 
known. They are preserved, and read again and again, as we can 
bear witness. Indeed, they deserve to be so, for they combine good. 
sense and humour in quite unusual proportions. Still, there must be 
plenty of young readers who have yet to make acquaintance with 
them, and to such, if our recommendation be needed, we recommend 
them. 

Flower and Leaf. By Mrs. Davenport Adams. (Suttaby and Co) 
—This is a compilation of passages from the poets, of which flowers 
and trees are the subjects. ‘‘ Flowers in General,’ and “ Individaal 
Flowers,” are the titles of the two parts, which contain together 
between two and three hundred extracts, chosen from a sufficiently 
wide range and with a satisfactory result. 

Pleasant Authors for Young Folks. By Amanda Harris. (David 
Bryce and Son.)—Here we have some biographies, sketched, of 
course, from necessary limitations of space, in outline only, of various 
authors who have written books that are favourites with the young, 
These are written with the best intentions, and in a kindly spirit, 
and, besides the facts which they communicate, give some hints 
about books to be read. 

Plodding Oa. By Henry Curwen. (J. Hogg.)—This is another 
volume of biographies of men who have won their way to eminence 
of one kind or another. It has reached a second edition. 

Ursula Vivian. By Annie S. Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—A heroine who is “ not beautifal’’ in chapter 1 
is pretty sure to become so before the end of the story, and Ursula 
is no exception to the rule. She has other good-fortune. Publishers 
accept her ventures with a surprising readiness, and pay with a stil 
more surprising promptitude. The right lover presents himself in 
due time; there is an unsuccessful admirer whom many girls would 
have been glad to attract; and the great object of her life, the 
keeping up the family credit, is accomplished with success. The 
story has certainly the attraction of having everything about it 
coleur de rose, 

The Pirate Island. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie and Son.)— 
The story opens with a very spirited account of a rescue by a life- 
boat. The young hero of this adventure (who swims with a rope to 
the wreck) then takes service in a collier. The end of the ‘ Betsy 
Jane’ is told with much spirit. Then comes the main story. 
“Bob” joins the ‘Galatea,’ and passes through a set of most 
surprising adventures. No reader, however insatiable in respect of 
startling incidents, can complain of the provision made for his tastes 
in The Pirate Island. Mr. Collingwood’s drama is provided with 
the usual characters, and these are moved with more than usual 
vigour and skill. 

In Freedom’s Cause. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—M. 
Henty is one of the best of the story-tellers who provide amusement 


at this season for young people. This time he tells us “a story of 
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Wallace and Bruce.” The subject will, of course, be especially 
welcome on the northern side of the Border. For our own part, we 
doubt whether all the charges against Wallace “have been torn to 
shreds.” But this discussion would be out of place at present. 
Wallace and Bruce are the acknowledged heroes of Scottish inde- 

dence (though Bruce, by the way, was a Norman), and they make 
excellent heroes. 

Traitor or Patriot. By Mary C. Rowsell. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Miss Rowsell tells here, with some additions and fillings-in of her 
own, the story of the Rye-House Plot. The principal dramatis per- 
sone are Master Rumbold, maltster,—who is one of the prime movers 
of the plot,—Ruth Rumbold, his daughter, and Lawrence Lee, a 

oung farmer, who has been drawn, half-unknowing, into the scheme, 
bat repents to good purpose of his share in it. The writer has made 
qcareful study of the times—though she might have avoided the 
mistake of saying that “‘the father of Lawrence Lec had died fighting 
for King Charles I. on Worcester Field’”—and tells her tale with some 
vivacity. 

The Adventures of Maurice Drummore. By Lindon Meadows. 
(5. Hogg.) —This is a republication of a story which appeared in a 
periodical nearly thirty years ago. Maurice is a very rollicking sort 
of person, who goes through all sorts of adventures, chiefly of the 
humorous or pugnacious kind. We have seen nothing in the book to 
contradict at least the latter part of an opinion quoted in the preface, 
from a correspondent, that it is “one of the cleverest and one of the 
healthiest tales for boys” with which the writer was acquainted. It 
is, perhaps, mali ewem pli that a boy, however spirited, should level a 
pistol at a schoolmaster, however tyrannical. But the example is not 
likely to be followed here at least. Across the Atlantic it might, we 
understand, be a different matter. 

We have received the annual volume of Good Words (Isbister and 
Co.), with its usual wealth of interesting contents and its excellent 
illustrations (five of which, pictures of scenery near Aix-les-Bains, are 
from the pencil of the Princess Beatrice). Among the more im- 
portant papers, we notice one by the Bishop of Chester on “ Arthur, 
the mythic King,’ one by Professor W. Robertson Smith on 
“Mahommedan Mahdis,’”’ and another on “ Edward Irving,” by Dr. 
Walter C. Smith. Among the names of the contributors of scientific 
papers we find those of the Duke of Argyll, Mr. R. A. Proctor, and 
Sir Lyon Playfair. But it is impossible even to notice a selection of 
the varied contents of this handsome and valuable volume. We may 
mention that the serial stories are ‘Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea,” by Miss Linskill, and “ Beauty and the Beast,” by 
Sarah Tytler. 

The Sunday Magazine. (Isbister and Co.)—There is, as usual, a 
great abundance of excellent reading in this volume, which bears on its 
title-page the name of the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, itself a guarantee 
for good work. One of the serial tales, ‘‘ Carola,’’ by Hesba Stretton, 
has already been noticed in these columns; Mr. Edward Garrett 
contributes another, “At any Cost;” and there are four special 
“Children’s Stories.” In “ Sunday Evenings with the Children” we 
havea most useful series of papers. Among the others it would be 
scarcely fair to discriminate, and we must be content with giving 
them a general commendation to our readers, 

Meg’s Mistake, and Other Sussex Stories, by Mrs. Robert O'Reilly 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is a reprint, in the convenient one-volame 
form, of some pretty tales which we had occasion to speak well of 
some years ago, when they came out under the second title of “ Sussex 
Stories,” in three volumes. 


Stories of the Sea. (Blackie and Sons.)—These “trae stories” 
will be a pleasant alterative to the romantic fictions amongst which 
they appear. Some of them, as “The Life and Melancholy Fate of 
‘La Perouse,” “The Mutiny of the ‘Bounty,’” are well known. 
Others, as the “ Adventures of Pietro Quirini,” are comparatively 
fresh. 


The Light of Asia. By Edwin Arnold. (Triibner and Co.)—A 
singularly well printed and well got-up edition of Mr. Arnold’s well- 
known epic. The volume is not too large, as almost all éditions de 
uve are, and its illustrations have a meaning. They are not 
charming in themselves, and not very instructive; but all have been 
taken from Baddhist sources, from ancient caves and temples, 
excavated or carved when Buddhism was supreme in India. Only 
One is wanting, the traditional statue, the solemn, calm, eternal 
Buddha, without glance and without disquiet, to whom effort is as 
impossible as failure, the embodiment of the Asiatic idea of strong 
peace. In its place, we have a face which may be, or may not be, a 
portrait. Our readers know already our idea of Mr. Arnold’s poem ; 
perhaps the only poetic account in a European tongue of an Asiatic 
faith which is at all adequate, and which seems destined to bring its 
author a singular fate. It is being translated into Asiatic tongues ; 
and it is quite possible that two hundred years hence, Mr. Arnold, 
half-forgotten at home, except by students, may, amongst the 
innumerable peoples who profess Buddhism, be regarded as a 





Psalmist, and gather round him a constantly accreting myth, all 
the more sacred because it would be impossible to them to imagine 
that a European in a tall hat could have told them aught of Buddha. 
Buddhism and Mahommedanism are both universal creeds; but 
prejudice runs deep, and that a European could be a doctor in 
either religion hardly enters into Arab or Cingalese conception. 

Fulcher’s Pocket-book for 1885.—This local pocket-book—one of 
the very few now published in England—appears rather early, and 
is filled with the usual matter, poetry—not this year very good,— 
illustrations very fair, but not sufficiently local, and enigmas this year 
unusually clever, the second prize one, for example, being really good. 
We do not know who exactly wants this kind of production, but there 
is no doubt that in the country it has an attraction, or it would not 
survive as this one has done for generation after generation. The 
pocket-book has, of course, the information always needed and found 
in pocket-books. 


We have to acknowledge a new edition of John Fleming: a West of 
England Romance, by the Author of “‘ Mehalah,” a work of the vigour 
of which we have already given our opinion. 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for November : 
—The Magazine of Art, a good number.—L’Art.—The English Illus- 
trated Magazine.—The Portfolio.—The Season.—Part 20 of Greater 
London.—The Asclepiad.—The Nautical Magazine.—Merry England. 
—The Antiquarian Magazine.—The Month.—The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine-—The Utopian.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine.—The Scottish Church Review.—The Scot- 
tish Review.—The Folk-Lore Journal.—Science Gosstp.—No. 1 of 
the Monthly Interpreter.—Belgravia.—Time.—The Theatre, which 
contains a truthful portrait of Mr. Joseph Knight, the dramatic critic 
and editor of Notes and Queries.—The Science Monthly.—The Oxford 
Magazine.—-London Society—The Irish Monthly.—Eastward Ho !— 
Chambers’s Journal.—The Quiver, in which Mrs. Crow commences a 
new story.—Good Words.— Cassell’s Magazine, in which Mr. Harwood’s 
story, ‘‘ Within the Clasp,”’ is concluded.—All the Year Rownd.—The 
Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—The 
Girls’ Own Paper.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—The Atlantic Monthly. 
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Bryanston Square, W. 


SUBJFCTS RELATING TO 
December 1ith. 
Mvsic 


ara] - BacHELOR OF MUsIc. erme 
| | ees” ALE HOU SE, BU "RGESS December 14th.—B.Mus., Monday, December 21st. 
Docror or Music.—Intermediate, Monday, Decem- 
ber 1ith.—D.Mus., Monday, December 21st. 
Ant, &¢ , oF TEACHING.— 
The Regulations relating to the above Examinations | #7d 1883. 


HILL, SUSSEX. 


Mr. §. McC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, PREPARES BOYS for MARL- 





BACHELOR OF SCIENC? 
July 20th.— B.Se., Mondav, 
Doctor oF Screncr.—Within the first twenty-one | the Governors, Mr. 


Docror or Laws.—Tuesday, January 20th. 


December Ist. together with a resi lence rent free, "The School will 
— Tuesday, Decem- | accommod ite at least 509 boys. 
Applications, with testimonials and roferences, and 


.— Intermediate, Monday, | endorsed “ Application for Head Mastership,” must 


be sent, not later than December 5th, to the ‘Clerk to 
KE. H. FRASE R, Nottingham, 
from whom further information may b2 obtained, 


{IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—Preliminary Scientific, The OFFICE of MISTRESS is VACANT. Canii- 


October 19th. 


— Intermediate, LL.B 





testimonials or other evidence of fitness, not later 


KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., 
from whom further information may be obtained, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDG!# LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE ix all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matricalation ‘Exhibitions won in 1ssl 
Special attention paid to junior boys.— 


Pupiic HraLtH.—Munday, 


— Intermediate, Monday, 


-Tuesday, March 3rd. 


BOROUGH COLLEGE reine PUBLIC SCHOOLS. | and Degrees may be obtained on application to The | For Prospectus, &e., apply to the Head Master, 4. 


—Terms, EIGHTY GUINE =_ 
eo — LAUSANNE, — | &™* 


First-class SC weg recommended by Lewis __ November Lith, 1834. 

ry, M.P., J. H. Tuke, Esq. Great advantages for 
the Study ‘of Languages, Painting, Musi‘, &e. Home 
eomforts.—Apply, Mdlle. HOFFHERR, Villa Bean 


London, W.” 


Registrar of the University of London, Burlington W. YOUNG, 4 sy M.A. 
ARTHUR MILMAN, ~ 1 
Res 


TWEE ILFRACOMBE “HOTEL—A 


rar. charming winter residence on the verge of 
the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 





YOY AL INDIAN ENGINEERING North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, ever 
\ COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 


looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem 


Séjour 3, Lausanne, Switzerland. The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an | ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, for merly Colonies. 


Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for Sixty Students will be admitted in September, 1885. ILLIAM Ss. 

For competition the Secretary of State will offer 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of | Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Modern Languages, Mnsic, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, | Department, and Two in the Indian Tele. raph Depart- 


Girls,OF FERSto ELDER GIRLSa COMFORTABLE 


Lausanne, Sw itzer land. ment. 


are — For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY at the 


EIPZIG.—Friulen SCHONE _ has| College. 
TWO VACANCIES for YOUNG LADIES in | y_ 
her select School, limited to eight boa'ders. The 


Engineer for employment in Europe, Iniia, or the Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Mrs. JAMES 


BURTON, 
88 OXFORD STREET, W., &e., &. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
Bedsteads of best make and finish. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants... from 103 61 to 23s 6d. 
Iron and Brass ditto, French ,, 143 61,, 27 
Ditto, ditto, fitted for Curtains 1» «268 3153, 
BEDDING, of Best Quality only and Guaranteed, 
Manufactured on the Premises. 










comforts of an English home. Friinlein Schéne wi MACDONELL takes SIX BOYS to EDUCATE 2 eseinserah te a 
be in England in , erthennge oat tae ys with her own sous. The boys are tanght by a FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide, 3ft. 4 ft. 6in. om 
any pupils.—Address, Friialein SCHONE, Lehmann’s | resident Oxford man. The house is situated in the ; s. d. re d. a 
Garten, Leipzig, Germiny. Reference in England,— | healthiest part of Bournemonth. All the arrange- W heat Straw Palliasses 0 12 0 13 
Mrs. Crossley, Copley Dene, Highza‘e, London, N. ments are adapted for delicate or backward boys.— | Lath Spring ditto .... 9 i 

Coloured Wool Mattr 9 2 


(ERMANY.— A LADY holding 


Gorse Field, Bournemouth. 


0 

0 

z racial See cnaemees 6 0 
OURNEMOUTH.—MOTIBRA | Good Hair Mattresses . weds 6 400 & 8 
0 

0 


Brown Wool Mattresses . 





Senior Cambridge certificate offers a high-class COLLEGE for LADIES Horsehair Mattresses, medium 44 0 64 0 2 
EDUCATIONAL HOME to ELDER GIRLS. | Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the | Ditto, ditto, stiperior ..s....c 6 0 98 0 lll 


Special attention to health and development. Resi- : XONN 
dent Parisienne. Termes, £160, ao en pate oce Misses OONNAH 
given and reqnired.—Address, “‘R. M.,” care of 
Messrs. GUNTHER and RUDOLP H, Bankers, 
Dresden, 


with gardens specially laid 
the pupils. 





Good Spring Mattresses 


‘ 4 v 
The House is beautifully and healthily situated, | Superior ditto, hair stuffed ...67 0 9 0 98 6 


out for the recreation of | French Upper Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters, Pillow, 
nkets, Sheets, 


Blan &e. 
wou pone te in Eg a Languages, | BEDDING REMADE, CHAIRS and COUCHES 
ee aaa TF ener usic, ani rawing is of a high-class character, and RE. -STUFFE ED. 

GENT LEWOMAN, moving in the | has been very successful for many years, Special 

best Society, and living in the neighbourhood | attention is given to younger pupils. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 
BINET FURNITURE. 





of Hyde Park, DESIRES to OFFER her SERVICES 
in driving, walking-out, reading, or writing, for an 


INVALID GENTLEMAN or LADY, during a few SCHOOL for SONS 


hours of each day or week. A personal interview | ing Master and Resident German Governess. Near 


RNOLD—PREPARATORY 


CA 
SPECIAL TERMS with reference to CREDIT. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, General 


of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 
Furnishing Irormonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 





requested, or reply by letter.—Address, ‘A. B. C.,’”? | the shore,— Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, | Street, W., &c. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus 











Office of the Spectator. Walwer. 


| trations, post free, 
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 i—D—— 
NISED by Her Gracious Majesty 
PATRO THE QUEEN, 

Members of the ROYAL FAMILY, 
the GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 
d Principal PusLic CoMPANIES, 
and the Nositiry and GENTRY 

of the UniTED KinG@pomM. 


LETTS’S 
DIARIES FOR 1885, 


Meet every requirement, being the 
CHEAPEST, BEST, and MOST 
PRACTICAL kind in use. 


WELL-KNOWN and OLD-ESTABLISHED 
Thee WRIES are PUBLISHED ONLY by 


LETTS, SON, and CO. 


(Limited), 


93 King William St., London Bridge, B.C, 


hom Price Lists and Catalozues can be had. 
_ “gold by all Stationers and Bookstalls. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Cross, 
§.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. | 
‘FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. ‘ 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


—— 


re. FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Many 


en 











Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, ai 
Insurances against Loss by Fire an ightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


- WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... vee ++» £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... we: ana ve ss» —- 250,000 
ife Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about a =e vee «875,000 

Other Funds exceed 000 


Tota, INVESTED Foxe Urwans OF TWO 
jad. a . 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 

Total Invested Fonds ....cs.se..ceesceceeesevee .« £6,673,204 

_ The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 

it to acceyt Insurances onthe most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AlIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies —Prompt Payment of Claims, 

. OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 

—London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. __ 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

: ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... oe «» £1,500, 
Reserve Fund on ove «» £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 

and, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 


mies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
: 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 





PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 
Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 


Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date : 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 


The Right Hon. the Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


Lord Justice 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srectan ApvAntAGEs obtainable’ 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,500 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 








ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 


Newest French and German Books. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 


TERMS _.. 





For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 








MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


G RAN T’S Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
er as 
TONIc |GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy. 
A fine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


LIQUEURS. GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Coguac. 
Sold by a!l Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 





SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and | 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full — on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 














“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.5S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 
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Now ready, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


FROM SORROWS. 


By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., 
Author of ‘ Quiet Resting Places.” 


REST 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


HEAL AND SON. 


BEDSTEADS. | BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d. | PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
BEDDING. | SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. | the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good | ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
and serviceable, at a very moderate price. | SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 
3 ft., 28s, | EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3 ft., 20s., | COUCHES from 75s. 
makes a most comfortable Bed, and cannot be | WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
surpassed at the price. | OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 
195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 








ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of tho Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


«® Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





‘THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 
*‘The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.”-—Dr. McVEaGu. 
Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s, 
Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 23 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 


tion—Tins 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 
And obtainable Everywhere. 
N.B.—To bring this remedy within reach of all, the size of the Packets of Cigars and Cigarettes has been 
considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price. 


FISHER’S BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 


7 FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
GLADSTONE B AG. The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER | use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 


PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. So part. z 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. ld by all Chemists, at 1s 1d and 2s 9d per box. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
OINTMENT.—Dyspersia, JAUNDICE.—These 
complaints are the results of a disordered liver, which 
GOLD MEDAL. secretes bile in quality or quantity unsuitable for 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. digestion, which requires a free flow of healthy bile, 

FRY? s| Ska = ges yore Hol sage A Pills -_ - cage —_ 
| ’ ong been famous, far eclipsing all other remedies. 

| RY = Fasc =—- Unsuitable food, ‘irregularity of living, unhealthy 
article."*--Standard. c md valuable | climates, and other causes are constantly throwing 

J pneseteid the wy into disorder, but that inportans organ can, 

a under circumstances, soon be regulated and 

| Rye oc ao. OTTR Acrr, | healthily adjusted by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 

COCcOA Aplin : ait be which act directly upon its secreting cells. The 
| Strietly pure, easily assimilated.” | Ointment rubbed on the skin penetrates immediately 








—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, | to the liver, whose tissues it rectifies. One trial is all 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, that is needed ; a cure will soon follow, 








es 


A PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISy 
for BEGINNERS. By Prof. §r, Gr 
Mivart, M.D., F.R.S. Section 1. Conscious net 
Certitude. 2, Self-Evident Truths, 8. The Rec 
World. 4. The Higher and the Lower Paceline 
5. Moral Goodness. 6. Man and theBrates, “7. at" 
gy Pino 8. __ ig 9. God and Relj te 
. Advantages of the True Phil int 
Edition, cloth, 1s. osophy. Third 


London : Burns and Oars, 63 Paternoster Row, B.C, 





Just published, price 1s each, 


TS A B C GUIDE to PHyYsI 
fy — aare for the Instruction and an 
g c. » 
S BLtaS, ‘olk. so, SHORES, BARS, BANKS, and 
HOMAS YounG, 36 Kensin i 
and all Booksellers. maton Tt Sree, W, 
_ ___. Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 12s, 
Or IRON ROADS: their History 
Construction, and Admini i 4 
ie one 8. WILLIams, inact, 7 
‘ . lf, . $ _ Y 
a and fascinating volume, Satuirday 
ss — like a resents” a neering, 

‘Large amount of interesting i ion.” 
natn a sting information.” 
“All the interest and variet: iti 
novel.”—Scotsman. aiding ~— 

____Bemnose axp Sows, London and Derby. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tuackrray, / 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASsoons. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS js 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post f, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 09., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 
HE NATURE and ORIGIN of the 
HOUSE OF LORDS. Being Papers reprinted 
from the Manchester Guardian, by Epwarp A, Frrp. 
MAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. Price 3d, Will 
be forwarded post free on application to the Publisher, 
Guardian Office, Manchester. 


ESTMINSTER in the TIME of 

HENRY VIII.—See the BUILDER for this 
week (4d; by Post, 44d; Annnal Subscription, 19s); 
also Business Premises, Oxford Street; Cavalry 
Barracks, Seaforth.—Sketches by a District Surveyor, 
V.—Recent Critiques on the Discoveries at Olympia. 
—The Modern Architect and his Art (Architectural 
Association),—Crosier and Pastoral Statf.—Student’s 
Column, “ Roofs."—Protection from Fire in Theatres; 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all newsmen. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 §&t, 
Jamos’s Square, 8.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIY, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES, 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. : 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 














For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, 2rpiaice 
BANBURY. 


Pp bel 4. OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They ho 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and (05 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or # 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanse! 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strei 

Hair; QOauses Eyebrows, Whiskers, avd 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Childrea 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
Pe Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 11s 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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J 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly.—Part I. ready November 23th. 


WARD AND LOCK’S 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL 


AND 
sDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN THE LEADING BRANCHES OF 
tN ECHNICAL SCLENCE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND PROCESSES. 
isi ilding and Mechanical Design and Constraction—Materials used 
; Comprising Hcienecs —Mannfactures—Chemical Industry—Art Manufactures 
ne ] Work—and Tecbnical Drawing and Design; with Practical, Useful, and 
Fochaieal Notes, Facts and Figures for Ready Reference. 
oe ILLUSTRATED BY WORKING Drawings, Desiuns, anv Diagrams, 
Together with 
ACYCLOPDIC DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL AND TRADE TERMS. 
* nitions, Derivations, and Synonym; in French and German, with their 
with — Translation and Pronunciation, 
By Numerous PracTicAL WRITERS AND TECHNICAL EXPERTS, 
PART I, wh’ch will include a LARGE FOLDING SUPPLEMENT, exhibiting 
about Fifty Types of Different Styles of Domestic Architecture, will be Ready 
at all Booksellers November 26th, 1884. 


Prospectus will be sent post free. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





2 yols, demy 8vo, recently published, with Index, cloth, price 21s. 
CREEDS OF THE DAY; 
Or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 

By HENRY COKE. 

“This is a serious effort to compare our leading thinkers with one another and 
with themselves.”—Contemporary Review, 

“A very able book. It is well written and eminently fair.”"—Modern Review. 

“ We cannot call to mind another book in the English Janguage where the argu- 
ments against revealed and natural religion are so compactly given.” —Tabiet. 

“4 successful attempt to define every important school of modern thought.”’— 
Sun, New York. 

“The general description of the Evolution theory is masterly in its complete- 
ness.’ —Church Review. 

“Its style will fascinate all who read it.””—Nation, New York. 

“An aceurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the 
jay.”"—Scotsman. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST, 
and OTHER SERMONS, 
By JAMES M‘'DOUGALL, 
Pastor of the Broughton Congregational Church, Manchester 


London and Manchester: JOHN HEYWOOD. 


The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. “CHALLENGER.” 
Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. X. (with numerous Illustrations in Lithography 
and Chromo-lithography), in royal 4to, price 50s cloth. 

EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 

of H.M.S. “CHALLENGER” during the YEARS 1873-6, under the 

command of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. 

Prepared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. Taomsoy, F.R.S., and 
now of Joun Murray, one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 


*,* This Volume may also be had in Five separate Sections, forming Parts XXVI. 
to XXX. of the entire work as below :— 


—s REPORT on the NUDIBRANCHIATA. By Dr. Ruvoten Bereu. 
rice 103, 


XXVIT. REPORT on the MYZOSTOMIDA. By Dr. L. von Grarr. Price 10s, 


XXVIII. REPORT on the CIRRIPEDIA: ANATOMICAL PART. By Dr. P. 
P.C. Hock. Price 4s, 


XXIX, REPORT on the HUMAN SKELETONS—TheCRANIA. By Wretras 
Toryer, M.B., LL.D., &c. Price 6s. 


XXX, REPORT on the POLYZOA: the CHEILOSTOMATA. By Gronoe 
Busk, F.R.S., V.P.L.S., &c. Price 20s. 


Printed for H.M. Stationery Office; published by Order of H.M. Government ; 
sold by Lonamans and Co., JoHN MURRAY, MACMILLAN and Co., SueKin and Co., 
LRUBNER and Co., E. Stanrorp, J. D. Porter, and Kegan Pav and Co., 
Lo:don; A. and C. Brack, and Dovazas and Foutrs, Edinburgh; and by A. 
Taom and Co., and Honegs, Friaars and Co., Dublin. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Lord BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 


COURT of BERNADOTTE. By Groraiana, Baroness Bioomrretp, Author 
of ‘Reminiscences of Court aud Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols. demy 8yo, with 
Portraits, 282. 


—_—— 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES, a Selection from, with Explavatory Notes. By Captain the 
Hon. D. Brnenam. 3 vols. demy 8yo, 42s. 


“The selection from the voluminous correspondence of the First Napoleon 
which Captain Bingham has placed before us forms a book nearly as amusing as 
his lively work on the ‘ Marriages of the Bonapartes,’ and of more serious interest. 
There was no need for him to take a tone of apology for a hackneyed subject. If 
everything were known abont him that could be known, Napoleon would still 
remain a fascinating subject. So long as hnman nature continues unaltered, the 
character of a man with such a genius for enslaving, figuratively, as well as liter- 
ally, his fellow-men, must be worth studying.’’—Saturday Review. 


The SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. By 
Professor Bracnie. Demy Syvo. [Next week. 


ROBERT de BRUCE: an Historical Play. 


By Davin Granam. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


On November 15:h, in 2 vols. crown 870, 12s, 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,’ ‘To Leeward,” * A Roman Singer,”’ &c. 
' 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the Best Books of the Dest Authors ave tn Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


32 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into distriets, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. , 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
0. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 








EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
& & 2 8 for oF NY |] 8s €& 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO VIEW (FREE) 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 


“The distinguishing character of the 74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mndie’s Library). equalled grandeur of the genius of 


‘wutotype reproductions is that they are ——— 


onciiaae Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 


cheap and absolute! i pi SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, Sistine froscoes, that all lovers of the 
origieals, which ped — og - From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. noblest art should be gratefal to the 
the very highest excellence; and they REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, Antotype process."—Portfolio, April, 
are therefore ezpecially adapted for ail From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &. 1871. 

situations in which the moderation of MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. “Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
their cost is an important element, and ** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. i tional influence of a high order, and if it 
especially for all in which it is desirable, Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
for educational reasons, to keep before FAOC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM ;” the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the eyes either of children or of adults Corigs OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, the Great Masters should not only find 
the most perfect representations of And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. the places of honour of which they are 
natural or of ideal beauty.’—Times, Just pablishod, * PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” well worthy, but they should also be 
September 4th, 1879, From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, Esq. used to adorn every nursery and school- 


room in England.’’"—Times, April 17th, 


Aw InnusTratep Pamruter, “ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 187%. 


Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Coldlogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

NOVEMBER, 1884. No. DCCCXXIX. Price 236d. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue Ricet Hon. Joun Witson CroKer.—No. I. 

OUTLYING PROFESSIONS. 

Tue Waters or Hercutes.—Part IV. 

An Artist's AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

ALEXANDER NESBITT, Ex-SCHOOLMASTER. 

THREE GLIMPSES OF A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE, 

“Our Witiiam.” By C. 

Facts versus Mip-LOTHIAN FALLACIES, 


This day is published, price 31s 6d. 
Complete in 1 vol. The LIBRARY EDITION of 
Mr. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory. Embracing 
Scientific and other Terms, numerous Familiar 
Terms, and a copious Selection of Old English 
Words. To which are appended lists of Scripture 
and other proper names, abbreviations, and 
foreign words and phrases. By the Rev. JAMES 
StormontH. The Pronunciation carefully re- 
vised by the Rev. P. H. Puerp, M.A. Cantab. 

Royal 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 

“‘This may serve in great measure the purposes of 
an English cyclopedia,’’—Times. 

“The matter is, on the whole, as judiciously chosen 
as it is skilfully compressed and arranged,”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“It is admirably adapted to meet the requirements 
of every ordinary reader.’’—Scotsman. 

“It isthe most serviceab!e dictionary with which 
we are acquainted,”’—Scholomaster, 


This day is published. 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Marta Sortera, With Illus- 
trations, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 
This day is published. 
MADAGASCAR: its History and 


People. By the Rev. Henry W. LITTLE, some 
years Missionary in East Madagascar, Post 8vo, 
with a Map, 103 6d. 

This day is published. 


Mr. MONTENELLO: a Romance of 
the Civil Service. By W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 64, 

This day is published. 

The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 
Dipon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. Trans- 
lated into English by RapHaeEL LEDOS DE 
Beavrort. Crown vo. 

This day is published. 

GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being Various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural. By the Rev, FREDERICK 
GeorGE Let, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 

This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 

NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of Kast 
Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Author of 
** The ‘ Swan’ and her Crew.”’ New Edition, with 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is doubtless the handsomest as well as the 
most interesting of all descriptions of the Broads, and 
will preserve the memory of a paradise for naturalists 
and sportsmen,’’—Land and Water. 

“Mr. Davies gives us a succession of charming 
pictures of the Broads, all tinged with personal 
adventure.”’—Field. 

‘It is written in a mest pleasant, chatty style, and 
will prove both interesting and instructive to all 
classes of readers,’’"—Wildfowlers’ Illustrated Sporting 
Times. 

This day is Kot Bi New and Cheaper Edition, 
The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


Bon Gavitier. And Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, 
andCrowgnuill. Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
New and our Edition, revised. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to 


Grow and Show Them. By 8. Rrynotps Ho ur, 
Canon of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, revised, feap. 
Svo, 3s 6d, 

“* At oncethe pleasantest and best book yet written 
on the subject.” —Field. 

“It is the production of a man who boasts of thirty 
‘all-England’ cups, whose roses are always looked 
for anxiously at flower-shows...... Such a man ought 
to have something to say worth hearing to those who 
love the rose, and he has said it.”—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 

“It is rich in valuable information,’—Gardenes’ 
Magazine, 

** His work may now be considered the most com- 
plete guide to this interesting branch of floricultural 
art.”’—Saturday Review, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 
L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Troublesome 
Daughters,” * Cousins,” *‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,” &. New Edition, complete in 1 vol, 
crown Syo, 6s. 
By the Same Author. 


NAN, and OTHER STORIES. In 


2 vols. crown 8yo, (In the press, 


AGNOSTICISM, and OTHER 
SERMONS PREACHED in St. PETER’S, 
CRANLEY GARDENS, 1883-4. By the Rev, A. 
W. Momertr, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of Legic and 
Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 
£vo, [In the press. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


SELECTION FROM 
JAMES NISBET AND CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite Art Gift- 
Book. Being Original Poems, Illustrated and 
Illuminated. By the Marchioness of Water- 
FORD and the Countess of TANKERVILLE. Royal 
4to, £2 2s, 

“* Life Songs’ deserves no ordinary praise for the 
exquisitely chaste and appropriate manner in which 
it has been illustrated and illuminated by its authors.” 
—Morning Post. 


The EMPIRE of the HITTITES. 
By Wm. Wrieéat, B.A., D.D. With Decipherment 
of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor Saycr, LL.D. ; 
a Hittite Map by Colonel Sir CuHarLEs WILson, 
F.R.S., and Captain Conner, R.E.; and a com- 
plete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. 
Rytanps, F.S.A. Royal 8vo, cloth, 17s 6d. 

“‘ The text-book for future students of this interest- 
ing question.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including 
some Pieces never before published. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 
SPIRIT FOOTPRINTS. By Mrs. 


JOHN Fostrr. Square lémo, cloth, 33 €d. 


INSPIRATION : a Clerical Symposium 
on. In whatsense and within what limits is the 
Bible the Word of God ? By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Kev. Principal Carrns, D.D , the Rev. 
Prebendary STtantEy LeEatHES, the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Row, the Rev. Professor J. RapForD 
THOMSON, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Amyc.a, 
and others. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


The GOSPEL in GREAT BRITAIN, 
from St. Patrick to John Knox and John 
Wesley. By the Rev. 8. McNavauton. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


HIGH AIMS; or, Romantic Stories of 
Christian Fndeavour. By Etranor C. Pricr, 
Author of “‘A French Heiress.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

KNOCKING: the Words of Jesus at 
the Door of the Heart. A Sacred Monody. By 
the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D,, Author of 
‘*Morning and Night Watches,” &. Square 
16mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

The YOUNG TRAWLER; a Tale of 
Life, Death, and Rescue in the North Sea. By R. 
M. Batiantine, Author of ‘* The Lifeboat," &c, 
Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


TWICE BOUGHT: a Tale of the 


Oregon Gold Fields. By R. M. Ba.ianTine, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s 6d. 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


NOTES on the ANTI-CORN-LAW 


STRUGGLE, By ANDREW Bisset, Esq. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY of 
MEDIEVAL THOUGHT, in the Departments of 
Theology and Ecclesiastical Politics. 
REGINALD LANE PooLE, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, Ph.D., Leipzig, Pnblished for the 
Hibbert Trustees, 

Wittrams and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden; ard 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 
Just published, paper covers, price 1s; or on better 
paper, in cloth, price 23 6d, 


The MAN versus the STATE. By 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also, a New Edition, price 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE. 
—REASONS for DISSENTING from it. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. (Republished from ‘‘ The 
Classification of the Sciences, &c.,’’ 1864.) 

A detailed list of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be 
had on application. 


Witutiams and Noroatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW FAIRY TALE for CHRISTMAS or 
BIRTHDAYS, 


FFIE and her STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES: a very curious Story, 
almost true. By the Rev. J. Crorts, Author of 
“Flowers with Roots.’’ Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 

“A real fairy-tale book, and no mistake. The 
author revels in tomtits, water-spiders, caterpillars 
with twelve eyes, butterflies with 17, lenses, ants 
that keep cows in trees, cows that lay eggs, and ants 
that eat babies.”’—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. By the 
same Author, being Allegories and Sermons for 
Children. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

Chester: PHILLIPSON and GoLDFR. London : 

GRIFFITH, Farrax, and Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


"NEW WORK by Mr. JACKSON. 
1 vol., with 150 Illustrations, 16s, 


, to PICTORIAL PRESS: Its Origin 











and Progress. By Mason JACKSON. 
Horst and Bracrrrtt, Publishers, 





————______ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & soy 


NEW BOOKS, 


In 2 vols,, with Four Portraits, 303, 


EDMUND YATES, his Exper). 


ences and Recollections: an Autobiograph, With 
Reminiscences of Count d’Orsay, A, Hayward 
Louis Napoleon, Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Melbourne, President Grant, Lord Westh 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chelmsforg, 
Charles Kean, Henry Irving, Charles Kemble 
Mathews, Liston, Macready, Ainsworth, 
Disraeli, Charles Dickens, Shirley Brook 
Miss Braddon, Buchanan, Burnand, Mortimer 
and Wilkie Collins, Dr. Doran, George Eliot, 
Bret Harte, Theodore Hook, Lord Houghton, 
the Jerrolds, Mark Lemon, Charles Lever, Long. 
fellow, Lover, Lord Lytton, Dr. Maginn, Miss 
Mitford, Thomas Moore, Jane Porter, Charles 
Reade, G, A. Sala, Thackeray, Trollope, Cruik. 
shank, Leech, Mulready, and many others, 


In 1 vol. demy, 14s, 
Mr, Serjeant BALLANTINE’S 


From the OLD WORLD to th 
NEW. Contents :—Fifty Years Ago, Early 
Experiences, Journalism and Fashion, a Moder 
Drama, Play and Players, Two Banquets, Genera] 
Grant, New York Society, Courts, Crimes, ang 
Punishments, Law and _ Lawyers, Boston, 
Distinguished Characters, The Clover Club, 
Buffalo, Niagara and Chicago, Wanderings, the 
President, Men of Mark, Sir Alexander (Cock. 
burn, &e. 

Edited by Lord BRABOURNE, 

LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN t 
her RELATIONS, 1796-1815, hitherto un 
published. Edited, with Introduction and Note, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Brazourne, In 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 243, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of “ CLEVEDEN.” 


BETWEEN the HEATHER ani 
the NORTHERN SEA. By Mary Liyskm, 
Author of ‘Tales of the North Riding,” &e, 3 
vols. 








In 3 vols. 


The WHITE WITCH. 


“A novel of great and sustained interest, one of 
those novels very difficult to read without looking atthe 
ending long before it is reached, the excitement 
being pitched at so high a key, and the secrets of the 
story so well preserved in the telling of it. Toall 
lovers of high-class sensational fiction, in which the 
social influence is well preserved, we commend the 
charming ‘,White Witch,’’’—St. Stephen’s Review, 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ The FIRST VIOLIN,” &. 


PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of ‘“ Probation,” ‘ Kith and Kin,” 
“The Welltields,’’ &. 

“A novel far above the average. The story is 
cleverly and concisely told, and the anthoress holds 
the thread of her narrative well in hand from 
beginning toend. ‘ Peril’ is undoubtedly one of the 
best works yet produced by the authoress.”—Vani'y 

air. 

sill Now ready, at ali Booksellers, 63. 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Tyo Strange 
not to be True,” &. A New Edition, in 1 vol 
crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Price 63, post 8vo (published at 1Cs 6d). : 
HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS: a Review of the History 
and Present Condition of Modern Theology. By the 
late R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
London: F. Norgate, 7 King Street, Covest 
Garden, 





Just published, in 8vo, price 21s, cloth. : 
HE LAWS of INSURANCE: Fir, 
Life, Accident, and Guarantee. Embodyins 
Cases in the English, Scotch, Irish, American, ( 
Canadian Courts. By James Biaes PORTER, of t 
Inner Temple, and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister’ 


at-Law. 
STEVENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bat, 
Cc. 





ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1865 
Circulation over 140,000. Year of Strife. Z 
ree Drought - a in Englat, 
the Expedition to Egypt, &c. Price od. 
London: Cousins and Co., 3 York Street, Covet! 
Garden, 
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pR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


Post 8v0, 63. (Just published, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


New Edition, Portrait and Illustrations, post 
8yvo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 63. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble 


Characteristics. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. 
Post Svo, 6s. 

ing the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has 
Peg B his own a part of the literary arena 
which touches most closely upon our social conditions 
and the lessons that are needed for our everyday life. 
The manner and the matter of his books are alike 
admirable; but great as their literary merit is, the 
services they have rendered to sound morality are 
stil] more important.’ —Quarterly Review. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 


Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 63. 


“Mr, Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and 
works it with great success. He has the art of bio- 
graphy, which is by no means easy of attainment. 
He is not only a skilful workman but has chosen a 
new field of work. These memoirs contain much 
original information, expressed with great clearness, 
and with a practised skill which renders the reader 
secure of entertainment in every page.”’—Times. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _Iilus- 


trated by nine Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings 
on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d oach. 


“Wecannot but refer to the captivating and in- 
structive volumes which Mr. Smiles has devoted to 
the ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before 

pted ef hievements of a race of men who 
have conferred the highest honour and the most 
extensive benefits on their country.’’—Edinburgh 
Review, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Including a Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
son. Large 8vo Edition (Illustrated), 21s; 
Crown 8vo Edition (Illustrated), 7s 6d; Cen- 
tenary Edition (with Portrait), 2s 6d. 


“We have read this book with unmingled satis. 
faction. We hardly ever remember to have read a 
biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set ont the character and career of one of 
the most ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, and 
kind-hearted of humun beings, We thank Mr. 
Smiles for having made the man walk before us ina 
most life-like picture. The entire style of the work 
is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and go a.” 
Saturday Review, 





The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The cunning of Mr. Smiles’s hand never fails 
him. He has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot 
history, and made it as fascinating as a romance. He 
bas pursued his investigations with a laborious 
minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society and of 
the Herald’s College; and yet it is as impossible to 
Skip @ paze as in reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson,’ ’— 
British Quarterly Review, 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Rason, and numerous Illustrations, crown 
&vo, 123, 


“Men of Dick’s type are rare ; their example is too 
Precious to be lost ; but they are themselves the last 
to recognise their own valine. is motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as 
in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his later 
troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour 
—in a word, that Self-help which is the foundation 
of all help to others.”—Quarterly Review, 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 
an Autobiography (Edited by S. Surzrs). With 
Portrait etched by Rason, and 90 Illustrations, 
crown 8yvo, 163, 


“ . 
s The whole range of literary biography may be 
searched in vain for a more interesting record of an 
active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre- 
sinted by the delightful autobiography of James 
asmyth.”—Edinburgh Review, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
By WM. TAYLOR, LL.D., of New York. rs 
JOHN KNOX. A New Volume of “ Men Worth 


Remembering” Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
RELIGION in ENGLAND during the FIRST 


HALF of the PRESENT CENTURY. A History with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 153, 


[Newt week. 


“His work is full of anecdote and replete with interest. Dr. Stoughton has at command a pure 
literary style—simple, vivid, impressive. Our readers will not fail to derive much gratification from the 
perusal of Dr. Stoughton’s volumes.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘*The history is one of first-class importance—interesting in the highe:t dogree, Its information is 
fall, and its arrangement skilful and convenient.’’—Daily Review. 


By R. W. DALE, LL.D., of Birmingham. 


LAWS of CHRIST for COMMON LIFE. 


Crown Syo, 63. 
By EUGENE BERSIER, of Pavris. 
COLIGNY: the Earlier Life of the Great 


Huguenot. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“A very graphic and discriminating study of the career of the Admiral down to the outbreak of the 
Religious Wars. Dr. Bersier depicts eloquently the political and religious conditions of France in the 
sixteenth century.”’—Scotsman, 


By J. FAYLE, B.A. 
The SPITALFIELDS GENIUS: the Story of 
WILLIAM ALLEN, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. Crown 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 43 6d. 

William Allen was the confidential friend, the trustee, and the executor of her Majesty's father; a popular 
lecturer at Guy’s Hospital and at the Royal Institution for many years; the trusted friend of the 
Emperor Alexander I.; the founder of America; the ‘‘ Courier to the Duie of Wellington”; the 
treasurer and a main supporter for over thirty years of the British and Foreign School Society, 

Now ready, the TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND of 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND'’S 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
Price 7s 6d. 
** Aremarkable book, full of deep and original thoughts.”—Guardian. ‘‘ Mr. Drummond, with singular 


and convincing force, works out the continuity of law from the natural into the spiritual world.” 
—Spectator. 
Spectator. 


By JOHN RAE, LL.D., F.S.A. 
MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Reformer. 


With Six Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
“Dr. Rae’s ‘Martin Luther’ is a brilliant chapter in the history of Protestantism. In literary style, in 
excellence of form, and in beauty of illustration it is one of the best publications of its class.””—Edinburgh 
Courant. 


By THOMAS WHITTAKER. 
LIFE BATTLES in TEMPERANCE ARMOUR: 


an Autobiography. Crown 8vo,7s 6d. With Portrait. 


** It is full of pith, and it sparkles in every page with native wit and humour. It is a record of moral 
heroism not often paralleled, and it is entertaining to the last degree.”—Leeds Mercury. 


JACKSON'S BAMPTON LECTURES. Cheap Edition. 
The DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION: Philo- 


sophically considered, By WILLIAM Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 5s. 
‘*Mr. Jackson has supplied us with one of the ablest defences of the Christian faith.’’—Spectator. ‘* The 
lectures will richly repay careful and repeated study."—Literary Churchman. “ Full of new and original 
thought, apt illustration, and cogent logic.’”’—Standard. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
NOTICE.—Mr. BROWNING’S New Poem, 
“ FERISHTAH’S FANCIES,” will be ready on 
NOVEMBER 21st. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Feap, 8vo, price 5s, 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS ON LABOUR, WAGES, 6c. 


This day is ready, at all Booksellers, a “‘ People’s Edition ” of 
ESSOR THOROLD ROGERS’ NEW WORK, entitled, 


EIGHT CHAPTERS ON WORK AND WAGES. 


Being a Reprint of Chapters VIII., XII., XIV., XV., XVII., XVIII., XIX., XX. of 
SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo0, 3s 6d. | Complete Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

The LAND and the LABOURERS: Records of Facts and Experiments in 
Cottage gy and Co-operative Agriculture. By the Rev. C, W. Stusss, M.A., Vicar of Stokenham, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Yves Guyot, Hon. Member of the 

Cobden Club. Demy 8vo, 93. . 

DILEMMAS of LABOUR and EDUCATION. By Akin Karoly. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

** There is much room for thought in this little volume.””—Mark Lane Express. 

HEREDITARY PEERS and HEREDITARY PAUPERS. By Samuel Hughan. 

Demy 8vo, 4s 6d. [Next week, 

‘Pandan : W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.5 LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


With a Series of Eight Plates, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, illustrative 
of Stories and Poems by Popular Authors. The Illustrations are by the following 
Eminent Artists :— 
J. PETTIE, R.A., G. DU MAURIER, MRS. ALLINGHAM, MARCUS 
STONE, A.R.A., WALTER CRANE, T. GRAHAM, R.S.A., 
R. DOYLE, BIRKET FOSTER, 
ConTENTS. 

BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Anprew Lana. Illustrated 
by R. Dore. 

TWO ROBBERS. By the Author of “ Reata.” Illustrated 
by WALTER CRANE. 

SARAH WALKER. By Barer Harte. Illustrated by 
J. Petrie, R.A. 

PSYCHICAL ‘RESEARCH.’ By Fastay Bray. Illustrated 
by Mrs, ALLINGHAM. 

EVEN WITH THIS. By Watrer Besaxt. Illustrated by 


G. pu MAuRIéR. 
The LONE GLEN. By E. Lennox Perez. 
ROYAL LOVE. By Wukie Cottys. 
T. GranaM, R.S.A. 


ESME VON LINDENHEIM. By the Author of “Miss 


Molly.” Il'ustrated by Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and BirxeT Foster. 


Illustrated by 





NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


MUCH DARKER DAYS. By Huge 


Loneway, Author of ‘‘ Scrawled Black.” Price 1s. [On Monday. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an 


Autobiography. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Matoessury, G.C.B. 2 vols. 
8vo, price 32s. 


COMPLETION of Mr. FROUDE’S LIFE of CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON. From 


1884 to his Death in 1881. By James A. Frovupr, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait engraved on Steel, price 323, 


A 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘VICE VERSA.” 


The BLACK POODLE and other TALES. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice Versi.’’ With Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo, 63. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES in 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By SrRPHEN 
DowELL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue, 4 vols, 8vo, £2 83. 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early 


Usage and Belief. By ANnpreEw Lana, M.A.,, late Fellow of Merton College, 
With 15 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By 


FREDERICK JAMES LuoyD, F.C.S., Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s College, 
Londen, 8vo, 12s, 

*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, in which an attempt was made to explain, with as little use of technical 
language as possible, the scientific principles which regulate the modern practice 
of agriculture. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS: Greek Text, 


Illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor in the University of Edinburgh. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Julian Sturgis. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price 53. 

“ Mr. Sturgis writes with incomparable neatness and dexterity, each phrase being 
turned and polished like a piece of mosaic, and he manages most skilfuily to im- 
press you with the conviction that he has watched humanity keenly and considered 
it acutely.”—World, 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniel 


GREENLEAF THOMPSON, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By RoseErt CrawrorD, M.A.,&e. With a Map and 9 Illustrations by F. W. 
and E, Whymper. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
* Almost as exciting as a novelette by Jules Verne.”—Daily News. 
“His experiences were often exciting and dangerous, and his story never 
flags.”—Contemporary Review. 
“ A capital volume of description and travel.””—Globe, 
“Whole pages of description and incident which would not disgrace the pen of 
Mayne Reid.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


IN the TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. By 


Cuar_es EGpert Crappocr. Crown 8yo, price 63, cloth. 

** This is a collection of eight exceedingly well-told episodes of life and manners 
of the Tennessee mountain-folk, bright with local colouring, and vivid with 
dramatic interest.’-—Academy. 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By George 


Hause, Author of “Sir Guy de Guy,” &c. With a Frontispiece by the late 
7s 6d, 


Hablot K, Browne. Crown 8vo, price 7s 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MONTCALM AND 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


Illustrated with 2 Portraits and 9 Maps, 2 vols, small 8yo, cloth, $5.00, 


WOLFE, 


The period covered by this narrative is 1743 to 1763; and these names stand 
representative of the two nations whose final contest for the control of N — 
America is the subject of the book. A very large amount of unpublished materal 
has been used ia its preparation, of documents copied from the archives ~ 
libraries of France and England, autograph letters, diaries, &c. we 


No American writer has been more widely or enthusiastic:lly praise 
Parkman. Y praised than Mr, 


MR. PARKMAN’S OTHER WORKS. 
The CONSPIRACY of PONTIAC. 2 vols. small 8yo, 


cloth, $5.00. 


The OREGON TRAIL. 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 








FRANCE and ENGLAND in NORTH AMERICA. 
PIONEERS of FRANCE in the NEW WORLD. 1 vol, 


small 8yo, cloth, $2.50, 


The JESUITS in NORTH AMERICA. 1 vol. small 8y 


cloth, $2.50, 


LASALLE and the DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST. 


1 vol. small Svo, cloth, $2.50, 


The OLD REGIME in CANADA. 1 vol. small 8yo, 


cloth, $2.50. 

COUNT FRONTENAC and NEW FRANCE. 1 vol. small 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

In Sets, 8 vols , small 8vo, cloth, $20.00; half-calf, $36.00 ; full polished calf, $60.00, 


Popular Edition, 8 vols. 12mo, in a very attractive style of cloth, price $12.00; in 
alf calf, $24.00; full polished calf, extra, $48.00. 


No American writer has been more widely or enthusiastically praised than Mr, 
Parkman. Professor John Fiske, in Harper's Magazine, referred to ‘The Con. 
spiracy of Pontiac” as ‘one of the most brilliant and fascinating books that has 
ever been written by any historian since the days of Herodotus.’’ The New York 
Tribune said: “In vigour and pointedness of description, Mr. Parkman may be 
counted superior to Irving.’’ Blackwood’s Magazine pronounced him “the most 
eminent American historian now alive.’’ George William Curtis spoke of the 
subject of his works ‘tas one which Mr. Parkman has made as much his own as 
Motley the Dutch Republic, or Macaulay the English Revolution,” and said that 
It is to the pages of Mr. Parkman we must go for the American Indian.” The 
Providence Press, in a review of his ‘Count Frontenac,” said: ‘It reads like 
romance, but romance of a high order. You do not wish to lay the book aside, 
even temporarily, until you have read every word of it.’””’, The Boston Pilot said: 
‘* Parkman’s work is as fascinating as the best of Scott's novels.’’ The New York 
Evening Post, in a review of ‘‘ Count Frontenac,” said: ‘‘If we value romance, it 
is here in greater abundance than in any work of imagination; if we seek for 
stories of adventure and deeds of daring, we have them here on an heroic scale: 
if we indulge the modern taste for the analysis of character and motive, this true 
story furnishes richer materials for such study than any novelist can possibly 
command.” Of “The Oregon Trail,’ the Atlantic Monthly said: ‘No more 
graphic pictures of life on the frontier and in the wilderness thirty years ago have 
ever been drawn. For the present, we must only praise this delightful book for 
its absolute good qualities, for the unfailing interest of the narrative, for the vivid 
pictures of such Indian life as rarely reveals itself to white men, for all its stories 
of the hunt and march and camp, for the calm observation brought to all these 
wide scenes and primitive personalities.” 


LITHOLOGICAL STUDIES. A Description 


and Classification of the Rocks of the Cordilleras, with Plates. Part I. 
issued in continuation of the Work of the California Geological Survey under 
the direction of J.D. Whitney. By M. E, Wapvswortu, 4to, paper, price 
$5.00. 


The WATER-BIRDS of NORTH AMERICA. 


By Messrs. Bainp, Brewer, and Rivcway. Containing 154 full-length 
figures and $23 heads. 2 vols. 4to, cloth, $24.00; with the illustrations of 
heads hand-painted in water-colours, $50.00. 


STUDIES in WORDSWORTH. By Rev. 


Henry N. Hupson. 12m, cloth, $1.50. 


1. CICERO de OFFICIIS (On Duties). 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Rev. ANpRew P. Peasovt 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


2. CICERO de SENECTUTE (On Old Age). 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ANDREW P. PEaBODT. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


A WESTERN JOURNEY with Mr. EMER- 


SON, 16mo, parchment paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


TWELVE DAYS inthe SADDLE. A Jour: 


ney on Horseback in New England during the Autumn of 1883, Prefaced by 
Remarks on the Hygienic Value and the necessary Expenses, az well 8 
Maxims for the Proper Conduct of such a Journey. By Mepicvus. 18m, 
parchment paper covers, 50 cents, 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY of METALLIC 


MONEY. By Roserr Noxon Topran. 13m0, paper, 50 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWNE, and CO, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston, US. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


ready, large post 8vo, with 15 Maps and 
Hearly numerous Tilustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., 
and G. G. CutsHorm, B.Sc. Edited by Sir 
Anprew ©. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. . 
Keane, M.A.I. 


NFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY 
—— and TRAVEL.) 


Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 303; size when 
shut, 15in. by 12}. 


LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Qnarto Edition, containing 4+ 
Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully 
engraved on steel and copper plates, and an 
alphabetical index to the geography of the world. 


This atlas is designed to supply the want which has 
been felt of a thoroughly reliable atlas of a handy 
size, Each map measures 14 inches by1l, The work 
has been executed throughout in the highest style 
of cartography, regardless of expense, and forms an 
invaluable and portable book of reference. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols, large 
post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s, 


A HISTORY of LONDON. By W. J. 
Lortiz, B.A., F.S8.A., Author of “Round about 
London,” “ Through London,” &c. 

“The most complete and masterly book of the kind 
that has recently come before us.””—British Quarterly 
Review. 

“ A book which cannot be neglectel by any student 
of London.’’—Academy (Henry B. Wheatley), 

“Extensive erudition and sound judgment are 
found in combination with a most attractive and 
entertaining style.’ — Illustrated London News 
(G. A. 8.). 


The SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, with Three 
Maps, and View of London in 1710, Price 2s. 


23 


The OLD and the NEW WORLD: 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. The causes 
which atfect Climate; and the Interchange of 
Productions. Being Buck V. of the GEQ- 
GRAPHICAL READERS. By Miss CuarLotrTe 
M. Mason, Author of ‘The Forty Shires: their 
History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends.”’ 


Just published, with Maps, post Svo, pp. 325, cloth, 
bd. 


“Tn this, as in former numbers of this series, the 
author has tried to bring before the children vivid 
pictures of the regions treated of, and familiar ideas 
as to the manner of life of the people who dwell in 
those regions. Further than this, her aim has been 
to furnish such interesting and attractive lessons as 
should promote in the children a taste for reading.” 
—Extract from the Preface, 


Post 8vo, with Maps on a Uniform Scale, 315 pages, 
cloth, 2s 3d. 


The COUNTIES of ENGLAND. A 
Notice of the General Aspect of each County; 
Interesting Reading Lessons on the Landscape, 
Industries, and History of the several Counties. 
Being Book III. of the GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS. By Miss Cuartotre M, Mason, 
Author of “ The Forty Shires.” 


Post Svo, with Maps and Iliustrations, 308 pages, 
cloth, 2s 3d. 


The COUNTRIES of EUROPE, their 

SCENERY and PEOPLES; with some Account 

of the Motions of the Earth, &c. Being Book IV. 

of the GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By Miss 

—— M. Mason, Author of “The Forty 
ires,” 


In the same Series, by the same Author. 


Book I, ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, Illus. 
trated, 124 pages, 1s, 
Book II. GREAT DIVISIONS of the GLOBE. 


Illustrated, 200 pages, 1s 6d. 


Second Edition, revised, feap. folio, 123 6d, 


An ATLAS of ANATOMY ; or, Pictures 
of the Human Body. In 24 Quarto Coloured 
Plates, comprising 100 separate Figures. With 
Descriptive Letterpress by Mrs. FENWICK 
MILLER, Member of the London School Board, 
Author of the Physiological Sections of “ Simple 
Lessons for Home Use,” &e, 








Folio, price 7s 6d each. 
The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE- 


BOOKS. A Series of Volumes Iilustrative of 
Lessons cn Natural History and of the Vegetable 
World, with Descriptive Letterpress. 


No, I.—The NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. 
By ADAM WuiTE. With 54 folio coloured 
Plates. Tenth Edition. 


No. II.—The VEGETABLE WORLD. By the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclytfe.” 
Sixth Edition, double-page 
coloured Plates. 


No. III.—The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of ANIMALS. In 60 folio coloured 
Plates. Fourth Edition. 

No. IV.—ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in all 
LANDS. Second Edition, with 48 folio 
coloured Plates. 

No. V.—FORM, COMPARISON, and NUMBER. 
en Edition, 36 oblong folio coloured 

ates, 


with 31 


Price 12s 6d, uniform in size. 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Prin- 
cipal Natural Phenomena and Appliances— 
Mechanics, Magnetisw, Electricity, Acoustics, and 
a Described and Illustrated by 30 coloured 

ates, 


Large post Svo, with numerous Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 
I.—The 


NORTH AMERICA. Part 
UNITED STATES, by Profe:sor F. V. Haypen, 
of the United States Geological Survey. Part 
II.—The DOMINION of CANADA, by Professor 
A. R.C.Seiwyrn, F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
Survey of Oanada. 


(STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL.) 


With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth, 25s, 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE. A 
Geographical Sketch. By James Gerke, LL.D., 
F.R S., &c., Murchison Professor at the University 
of Edinburgh, late H.M,’s Geological Survey of 
Scotland. 


Second Edition, revised, with Maps and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation 
to the Antiquity of Man. By James GEIKI¥, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &., Murchison Professor at the 
University of Edinburgh, late of H.M.’s Geological 
Survey of Scotland, 


Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and 
Illustrations, 16s. 


COAL FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN ; 
their History, Structure, and Resources; with 
Notices of the Coal Fields of other parts of the 
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